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RIFLE PRACTICE IN 1882. 


Ww 't8 the many matches to be shot on Thanksgiving 

Day the rifle shooting and target practice season of 
1882 will practically close. It has been a comparatively 
active season, and the year ends with a much more general 
knowledge on the subject. It has not been a year of unin- 
terrupted successes, and it will be remembered as the time 
when an American international team suffered its first de- 
feat before the butts. That defeat, in all its bearings, has 
been thoroughly discussed in these columns, and, so far as 
possible, the blame has been placed where it rightly belonged. 
That there was a blunder somewhere was evident in the la- 
mentably weak showing made by the home team. It was an 
ignoble defeat; but it has a value in showing us how one- 
sided our practice has been, and wherein we are as deficient 
in shooting knowledge as we were a decade ago. If Ameri- 
can prestige on the range is to be sustained, it must be by 
all-round marksmanship. The work of riflemen abroad 
must be studied, imitated and improved upon. The match 
showed us, in the strongest way, that our rifle-makers had 
neglected entirely to inform themselves of what was doing 
in Great Britain in the making up of long-range military 
rifles. The American team was put in the match with 
weapons which must have raised a quiet laugh of contempt 
on the part of the Britishers, and meantime those members 


of the National Guard who gave their effort as competitors |- 


found themselves handicapped by this failure of the so-called 
managers of the match. 

Apart from this lapse, a glance over the work of the 
scores of ranges is a satisfactory one. Hundreds of marks- 
men have found in the effort of the shooting: match a most 
enjoyable out-door sport. This view of target practice has 
not been as general as it should be, and it is a fact worthy 
of note that when a man has once tasted the pleasures of 
keen competition before the butts—has found that every 
personal effort toward a better physical condition has yielded 

‘a result in more bullseyes—he rarely gives up shooting en- 
tirely. Business may crowd out the chance of much prac- 
tice—time may not be spared; but with a few personal 
scores well memorized, the ex-marksman is always ready to 
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compare later work with his own, and rejoice as he sees the 
difficulties of shooting overcome and work nearer and 
nearer perfection accomplished. ‘The purely amateur char- 
acter of rifle practice has been well sustaincd during the 
year. This is asit should be. While there is rivalry, keen 
competition, and an uncertainty of result, there is not that 
element of chance which invites the poolbox and the bet- 
ting gentleman. Prizes, with the discrimination they afford, 
may be necessary to bring out the best effort in range shoot- 
ing, and this is now a pretty generally acknowledged fact; 
but, fortunately, the spirit of gain stops there. It is to the 
credit of American rifle shooting that the record is the great 
thing aimed at, and that it is the rarest thing in the world 
to hear any discussion of what such and such a wiuning 
place may bring in spoils. How best to make a good score 
is more thought of than what such a score will bring in cash 
or kind. 

The season has shown in a shooting way both the strength 
and weakness of the National Guard of the country. Where 
a rational, not overdone, system of rifle practice has been 
put in force, it has yielded good fruit in a general spread of 
the ability to handle a rifle. Without martinets in charge, 
itis possible to get a vast deal of real work out of these volun- 
teer bodies, but pushed ever so little beyond a certain point 
and a spirit of opposition is roused which renders the whole 
system a failure. This is particularly true of the rifle-shoot- 
ing part of a militia man’s duty. He may be coaxed to 
do a great deal of work at a conveniently located and prop- 
erly conducted range, but a system of harsh orders forcing 
the men to present themselves before the butts at inconve- 
nient times results in a little wild shooting, a disregard of 
any instruction and an entire loss of that healthy co-opera- 
tion and desire for good work, which alone can bring out 
the best results before the target. 

The records show, too, that a great majority of the States 
have ag yet no National Guard, or if any organization does 
exist, it is a non-shooting one; and therefore a non useful 
one, for a soldier who cannot shoot is a useless anomaly. 
It is not desirable that the National Guard, which was in- 
tended to be truly national, should become unduly devel- 
oped in various sections. The military spirit should be 
kept alive in every part of the country and a general knowl- 
edge of arms is one of the best guarantee: of a continued 
peace. Not until a general organization throughout the 
country of a well-armed militia shall permit the stirring up 
of a spirit of rivalry, will the best results in marksmanship 
be secured. Then it will come without any harsh orders, or 
rather in spiteof them. Sectional pride of the most healthy 
sort may then be appealed to, aud for the mere honor of win- 
ning many will enter the lists, give time and effort to their 
preparatory drill and practice and create a fund of ex- 
perience from which arm makers and arm users may draw 
freely. 

In the regular army the past year has witnessed the 
bringing together of the best marksmen of the various 
divisions, and the spirit of emulation and rivalry has worked 
out most excellent results. The army of to-day, viewed 
from a shooter’s standpoint, is completely transformed from 
the army of a dozen years ago. Civilians have taught the 
military men how to shoot, and a proper regard to the fit- 
ness of things and popular sentiment on the matter have im- 
pelled officers and men on until now it is doubtful whether 
for the ranges covered by the weapons in their hands, our 
regulars are not the equals in ability to shoot of any army in 
the world. Upon the whole, then, the year 1882 has been a 
healthy one in a shooting sense. We have had a salutary 
knock down; have learned that there are points in rifle 
shooting where we are weak; have held our own in those 
styles of shooting which we have cultivated, and generally 
by tie extension of rifle shooting have opened the way for 
more general and better work in the future. 








Exection Day was improved by the duck shooters, who 
made the most of the holiday, and came home at night more 
or less well pleased with the count. The day was a fair one as 
far as its weather conditions went, but the fowl were shy, 
Those who went out Monday found better shooting. That day 
is usually regarded as a favorable one for duck-shooting, since 
the birds not hiving been disturbe:l on the Sabbath, do not 
fly so wild. 


Tora. ABSTINENCE.—Look not upon the fly when it is 
delicately cast upon the water. Such is the rule of prac- 


New Jersey’s New CommMissionER.—Gov. Ludlow, of 
New Jerscy, has appointed Richard’ 8. Jenkins, Esq., of 
Camden, to succeed the late Dr. B. P. Howell, as member 
of the Board of Commissioners of Fisheries of that State. 
This is an exceptionally good appointment, and cannot fail to 
give satisfaction both in and out of the State. Mr. Jenkins 
is Prosecutor of the Pleas of Camden county, and has been 
for many years a leader of the county bar, and though he 
has not heretofore given especial attention to the fishing 
interests of the State, he is well known as a gentleman of 
culture and scientific attainments, and he will not fail to 
heartily co-operate with his colleagues, Messrs. Anderson 
and Morford, in furthering the very important fishing in- 
terests of New Jersey. Our only objections to Mr. Jenkins 
as Fish Commissioner are that he adheres to the damnable 
heresy that a hoiled shad is better than a planked shad, and 
that he is half inclined to believe that a weakfish can be 
properly cooked in the sun on the lid of a champagne bas- 
ket! When his associates have cured him of these wretched 
heresies, he will prove a valuable acquisition to the army of 
quiet, unselfish but persistent men who are devoting them- 
selves to tleculture, propagation and protection of fish, 
and whose work will be appreciated and enjoyed for many 
years after they have passed away. 


A TRAMP FOR PLEASURE AND Stupy.—The third annual 
‘Summer Tramp,” under the personal direction of Prof. 
David 8. Jordan, of the Indiana University, will leave New 
York about the tenth of June next. It will be largely com- 
posed of students of the University, and the party will be 
limited to thirty, about one-half of which will be ladies. 
They will go through Scotland, Norway, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and back by way of England, reaching 
home early in September. The trip will not be expensive, 
and will afford a fine chance for those who like to see those 
countries at their leisure to join the party and do some of 
the most interesting parts of the old world on foot. Infor- 
mation can be obtained from Prof. Jordan at the University 
at Bloomington, Indiana. 

A “Game” Doc.—Punning is said to be a form of mental 
disease. The latest victim of the punster’s insanity is the 
owner of a magnificent setter dog. The other day he was 
out shooting with his punning friend; and dilating upon 
the merits of a valued dog, he insisted that there was no 
gamier animal in the world—‘‘He’s game, every inch of 
him.” Whereupon the friend, remarking that he was after 
‘“‘game,” blazed away, and lodged the greater part of a 
charge of No. 10’s in the dog’s hide. The dog did not wait 
to be put into the game bag, but disappeared in the direc- 
tion of home; and at last accounts the sportsman and the 
horrible punster were locked in a death struggle in the 
snow. 


INCONGRUITIES.—There is no written confession of faith, 
nor stringent rules of conduct to which a man must sub- 
scribe before he may be admitted to the fraternity of those 
who delight in rod and gun and the wonderful out-of-door 
world to which they lead. It follows that there are numer- 
ous and amusing incongruities in the commonly accepted 
tenets of the sportsman’s creed. He who scorns to shoot a 
quail.on the ground does not hesitate to pick off the grouse 
from the limb where it has ‘“‘treed;” while another, who 
holds up his hands and turns up his eyes in righteous horror 
at the grouse-treer’s practices, does not scruple to blaze away 
into a flock of wildfow! at rest on the water. 


Fox Hunting is no new thing in this vicinity, but having 
been recently revived as a popular pastime at some of the 
fashionable summer resorts, the sport is attracting public 
attention. There has been a great deal of more or less 
nonsensical correspondence in the daily papers about the 
alleged cruelty of the practice. An exception to this intem- 
perate style of writing appeared the other day in the 
Herald, and it is altogether so sensible that we have trans- 


ferred it to our columns. 
= 





As sHown by the entries published in our Kennel col- 
umns, there is promise of a very large meeting at the East- 
ern Field Trials meeting in North Carolina next week. The 
quality of the dogs entered is such as should insure a fine 


tice of a New York business man, who refrained from at exhibition of running. Reports are to tl.e effect that birds 


tending the angler’s tournament because he feared an acute | 
attack of the “‘angling fever,” something which his business 
interests he thought would not allow. 


are abundant cn the grounds, and that it is to be hoped that 
yen we be no annoying lack of game when the dogs are 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 


“NUTMEGGERS” ON THE OTTAWA. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


\ {NER and Brady came up from Bissett’s Creek, and 
I joined the rest of our party at the settlement or vil- 
lage of Mattawa, Wednesday afternoon, October 4, We 
took our baggage to the hotel, were assigned rooms and took 
dinner. After so longa sojourn in a log cabin we hardly 
knew how to appear at a hotel dinner table, but we soon 
discovered that it wasa very plain log hotel, and that the 
dinner was plainer still, being composed of bread, hash and 
tea. This was a little plainer tLan our last luxurious din- 
neis in camp had prepared us for, but the fifty or on 
lumbermen who sat down with us seemed to think it all 
right, so we joined in, concluding that ‘‘while in Rome we 
had better do as Romans do.” 3 

After this sumptuous repast, we went out to view the 
town. The village of Mattawa must be scen, stayed in, 
dined in and slept in to be appreciated. No description can 
do it justice. It is the roughest and most rocky lace for a 
village to grow that the most active mind can cture; we 
shouid as soon think of planting choice flower seeds in a keg 
of nails, as of starting and expecting to see a village tarive 
here. But here it is for all that, and a tremendously busy 
place too, with three or four hundred lumbermen arriving 
and departing daily at this season of the year. Stores, 
hotels and liquor shops transact the business of the place, and 
there are some very smart, active business men in it. The 
streets are perfectly impassable, except in a narrow roadbed 
where the rocks and stones have been moved to one side. 
In some portions of the village plank walks have been built; 
no attempt was made to prepare the ground, but the walks 
are laid over and above the rocks and depressions in the 
ground’s surface. : 

Pigs, dogs, geese and drunken Indians roam the streets 
with all their native freedom and privileges. 

Mattawa being at the junction of the Mattawa and On- 
tario rivers, the only settlement in this section, and the 
present terminus of the Canada Pacific road (though con- 
struction trains are now run nearly out to Lake Nippissing), 
it naturally becomes the general headquarters for lumber- 
men, and they arrive in hundreds every day at this; season 
of the year. They stop over night at the hotels, leaving the 
following morning in canoes for the lumber camps located 
away up the Ottawa and its tributaries. This being the iast 
chance to spend money until they come down the river in 
the spring, they use it freely until the last penny is gone, 
and then get trusted if they can. The Mattawa merchants 
do a large trade with them in clothing, moccasins, tobacco, 
etc. It is surprising to find such immense stocks of goods 
away back here in the wilderness as some of thestores carry. 
Until the advent of the railroad this year all goods have had 
to be canoed up the river, at great trouble and expense. 

Mattawa must be a perfect paradise to sume people, for 
they need never feel it necessary to dodge around a corner 
to avoid meeting the sheriff or tax collector. ,The place is 
not incorporated as a town, borough, village or anything 
else. It is merely a gathering of settlers and Indians; con- 
sequently there are no taxes, no town officers, no laws, no 
on+ to attend to affairs concerning the public, no one to see 
that roads and bridges are kept passable, and every man is 
at liberty to say and do what he pleases. We shall never 
again hear a man boasting of the ‘‘freedom and liberty” of 
the United States without wishing to suggest that he in- 
clude the village of Mattawa. 

I said that the lumbermen ‘‘put up” at the hotels over 
night, but they never think of undressing or going to bed. 
The whole lower floor of our hotel was given up to them. 
Blankets were spread down, and the men stretched out in 
rows, side by side, thirty or forty ina room. As we passed 
through to our rooms that night we had to walk over their 
prostrate forms. A good share of them were hooting and 
yelling; some swearing in French, some in mixed French, 

ndian and English, and some in pure United States; some 
kneeling in prayer, others chanting and ‘counting their 
beads,” others chinking and throwing boots and bottles 
about the room. The confusion of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel happened somewhat previous to our time, but after 
spending one night at a Mattawa hotel, we can realize and 
pretty thoroughly understand about what kind of a hubbub 
“— had at the “‘Old Tower.” 

e visted the Hudson Bay fort or trading post (located 
on a point of land on the north shore of the Mattawa River), 
where we made the acquaintance of Mr. Rankin, the gen- 
eral superintendent of all the forts in Ontario and Ottawa 
River district. Mr. Rankin’s whole life since his boyhood 
days has been spent among the Indians at the different 
posts throughout Ontario and the great Northwest. He isa 
gentleman of culture and refinement, notwithstanding his 
long severance from civilization. He very courteously 
showed us all about the premises, pointing out many valu- 
able and interesting relics and curiosities. We noticed one 
pair of moose horns with twenty-three points, five feet 
spread, and weighing over seventy-five pounds. 

It was also our good fortune to meet, further down the 
river, Mr. Cotter, the superintendent of all the trading posts 
about Hudson Bay, and the north. He is a Scotchman by 
birth, and twenty-seven years ago, while in his ‘‘teens,” he 
came over from London, in one of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s vessels. The first four years he was stationed ata 
_ in the northern part of the bay among the Esquimaux. 

he last twenty-three years he has been stationed at Moose 
aoener oe name of the trading post at the mouth of the 
Moose River, in the lower part of the bay.) When we met 
him he was just making a visit to Montreal on business for 
the company. Four Indians took him in a canoe from 
Moose Factory up the Abbittibee River to the height of land 
dividing Hudson’s Bay Factory from Ontario, here a half 
mile carry took them across into the Ottawa. A rapid run 
of four days down the Ottawa brought him to Mattawa. 
We held a long and interesting conversation with him, 
during which wé learned many valuable facts about the 
country, the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, and other sub- 
jects of interest. 1 was so interested in his conversation 
and intelligent statements about the Hudson’s Bay Company 
that 1 am tempted to give a brief history of the company 
and its workings, as obtained from Mr. Cotter, Mr. Rankin, 
and others. whom it was our good fortune to meet. 

It may appear somewhat siatistical for these columns, 
but I give it with the hope that it may serve to refresh the 
memory of those who are well informed, and that it may be 
of interest and lead to further study by those who have 
never given the subject any attentifm or thought. It is the 





oldest and richest corporation in the world, but the field of 
its operations is so far removed from civilization, that com- 

aratively little is known or thought about i the masses. 

he minute details are the interesting part of this subject, 
but of course these columns will not admit of giving them, 
but should it ever be your good fortune to meet Mr. Cot- 
ter, or Mr. Rankin, I can assure you of a long, interesting 


and instructive conversation, which cannot help but awaken - 


a desire to sometime visit and see for one’s own self the 
active field of operations. 

The company was organized and chartered in 1671, un- 
der the reign of King Charles 1I., Prince Rupert holding a 
controlling interest in the nee It being known at 
this time that the country about Hudson’s Bay was rich in 
fur-bearing animals, Prince Rupert, by reason of his con- 
nection with the king, was able to obtain a pretty strong 
charter, giving the company the exclusive and only right 
for two hundred years, to all the land then or te be discov- 
ered, within the entrance of Hudson’s Bay. They wentin, 
established posts, and opened up trade with the Esqui- 
maux and Indians. Their efforts were very successful and 
immensely profitable. They kept gradually establishing 
new posts further inland, and through the great northwest 
territory, until. they claimed, audheld by their charter, all 
the iand whose waters drained towards and into Hudson’s 
Bay. This whole territory was then known as Rupert’s 
Land. The expense of keeping up these trading posts, so 
far north of civilization, has always been enormous, but the 
receipts of furs and skins has been so large as to fully war- 
rant all outlays, and undoubtedly it stands to-day by far 
the richest company in the known world, as it is the oldest. 

London has always been their headquarters. I was un- 
able to learn the original or present capital stock of the 
company. The par value of its shares is £17, and they are 
now selling at 38. it would be next to impossible to ob- 
tain anything like a correct-estimate of the actual wealth of 
the company to-day. At the time of the confederation or 
union of the provinces, the Dominion government bought 
out the charter and rights of the Hudson Bay Company for 
the sum of fifteen hundred thousand dollars, the company 
reserving ten acres about every one of their trading posts, 
certain specified plots here and there, and cne-twentieth of 
all the land remaining throughout the whole North. The 
most valuable land about the city of Winnipeg was held by 
the company. A vessel is annually sent out from London 
loaded. with provisions, guns, ammunition, traps, and all 
kinds of supplies and materials for trading with the Indi- 
ans. She enters the bay sometime during June or July, the 
only month in the year when the ice will admit of a vessel 
passing through. She brings the only mail received during 
the summer months. After unloading her cargo she returns 
to London loaded with’ furs and skins. Only two other 
mails are received during the year. These are carried up 
the Ottawa River and down on the other side by Indians on 
snow shoes. A second vessel is sent around to Van Couver’s 
Island, where all furs from the different trading posts in 
British Columbia and the whole Pacific slope are gathered 
and shipped by this vessel direct to London. 

Furs for all stations in the Ottawa River district and the 
lower provinces are forwarded to Montreal for shipment. 
After the stock is all received at the warehouses in London, 
the furs are sorted, baled, and numbered according to qual- 
ity, species, and grade. The whole stock is then disposed 
of at an auction sale, this sale being attended by all the large 
fur dealers of the world. 

The Jews from Leipsie figure largely and buy in enor- 
mous quantities. The sale usually lasts about three days, 
and is of such magnitude that the price of furs for the com- 
ing year throughout the world is governed by it. Mr. Cot- 
ter says that in all his twenty-seven years’ experience, he 
has never had any serious trouble with the Indians, although 
he rather prefers the Esquimaux to deal with. 

All Indians about the Ottawa River district where we have 
visited are Algonquins, but about Hudson’s Bay they are 
called the Swampy Crees. When a young Indian starts in 
the hunting and trapping business, the company always 
trusts him with an outfit of gun, amunition, traps, and all 
necessary accoutrements. The guns farnished are of Eng- 
lish make; smooth bore, carrying a large’ ball, and calcul- 
ated more especially for use at short range. 

The hunting trips taken by the Indians usually last from 
two to three months, when they return to the station from 
which they procured their outfit and dispose of their furs 
upon the best terms they can make. The company, having 
the entire monopoly, I suspect that the poor Indian must be 
content with pretty small prices, and must accept pretty 
high prices for the goods he receives in exchange. After 
the bargain is made, the first business of course is to pay 
up for the outfit, after which they receive the balance due 
them in goods, or else a credit from which to draw their 
future supplies, no ready money being required to do busi- 
ness at Hudson’s Bay. The Indian who has made a suc- 
cessful hunt and a good bargain, can draw provisions enough 
and clothing enough so as to be able to spend a season of 
luxurious indolence. The lazy or unsuccessful ones must 
keep on hunting, or fall back upon their rich relations, for 
luxuries beyond fish, moose and bear meat, or walrus blub- 
ber, or if he happens to have no rich relations at a con- 
venient distance, his wife doubtless cuts down expenses by 


beaver skins last winter. But to return to our party at 
Mattawa. The Indian (Jawbone by name) whom we were 
about enga as guide being indisposed, Dorsey and 
Rendell took a canoe and paddled up the river about three 
miles, to an Indian cabin, where they engaged Jawbone’s 
brother Alexion to start up the river with us early the 
next morning. Inhonor of. the engagement he went im- 
mediately down to the village and got beastly drunk. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon in looking about 
the place, watching the departure of canoes up the river, 
etc. The last thing we heard upon retiring, was, that our 
‘ noble red man” had been pitched out of a store into the 
street, where he lay as inanimate as u bag of meal, but he 
presented himself to us next morning somewhat improved, 
yet we dare not risk him, so we employed another! ndian 
(Joe), but we finally concluded to take Alexion along also, 
as he had the reputation of being a good guide, as soon as 
we could get him out of the reach of liquor. 

Upon computing the days necessary to make the proposed 
trip up the river, it was found that two of our party had 
business at home, which would require their attention before 
the return trip could be made, so with feelings of regret that 
the old adage ‘‘business before pleasure,” could not be re- 
versed, they bade good bye to the comrades, and started 
homeward, intending to spend a few days in visiting places 
of intererest on the dine, but it is ay. purpose in this letter 
to follow only the fortunes of the party up the river. A 
supply of flour and necessary provisions having been pro- 


-cured, a start was made in two eanoes at 9:30. 


Those who have never taken a canoe voyage with a 
drunken Indian as propeller and pilot cannot thoroughly ap- 
preciate our situation, and had we not been taught by former 
experience something about handling a canoe, this would 
have been a risky voyage. As it was we proceeded until noon 
without serious mishap, and by this time Alex had worked 
off the effects of whisky, until he seemed more like him- 
self again. 

After dinner we worked through and around a succession 
of falls and rapids about a mile in length. At the upper 
falls we found a fleet of lumbermen’s boats and canoes: 
anchored to the rocks. The men were busily unloading 
and portaging around. One batteaux was manned by six- 
teen men, and, the captain said, had on board ten tons of 
pork, flour and provisions. All this, of course, had to be 
carried around. The boat was then hauled over the falls 
by ropes. Above here we found smooth sailing for quite a 
distance, but another obstacle, worse than falls and rapids, 
here presented itself. Our Indians had in some way pro- 
cured whisky of the lumbermen we passed, and were rap- 
idly becoming intoxicated again. We were completely dis- 
gusted with them and would have been glad to have sold 
out all our ‘‘right and title” to them fora half pint of pea- 
nuts. We held a consultation, at which it was decided that 
we must give up our trip to Lake Temichtemung, as the 
river was too large, rocky and dangerous to attempt going 
up with drunken guides, and we knew it would be impossi- 
ble to keep them sober, as we should be liable to meet lum- 
bermen and other Indians all the way up, so we decided to 
strike into a small river a few miles beyond and go to Men- 
win Lake. We had heard much about its fine trout fishing, 
excellent hunting, and grand and picturesque scenery. We 
managed to get most of our supplies into one canoe and both 
Indians into the other. We then told them we proposed to 
‘paddle our own canoe for Menwin Lake,” and we should 
politely advise and urge them to ‘‘go to thunder,” ‘‘the bot- 
tom of theriver,” or ‘‘anywhere else they saw fit” (such lan- 

age, perhaps, is not necessary, and may seem out of place 
in these columns, but at the time it was made use of it 
seemed quite necessary and just as appropriate as a prayer 
ata funeral). In the mean time we informed them where 
they could find us if they survived this ‘‘drunk” and became 
sober enough to paddle on after us. 

A few miles beyond we overtook a Norwegian lumber- 
man with a drunken Indian in his canoe. The Indian would 
not keep still and kept upsetting the boat. They were in 
shallow water, so that there was no danger; but the lumber- 
man became fearfully excited, and threatened to shoot him. 
At the next upset he drew his revolver and would have car- 
ried out his threat hadit not been prevented by two other 
lumbermen. We paddled on until, just at night, ve came 
in sight of the mouth of the river we were to go up-(the 
river has no name as we could learn). The waters of this 
river fall into the Ottawa over a precipice about one hun- 
dred feet in height. The northern or“eastern bank of the 
Ottawa from the Mattawa up is very precipitous. 

A short distance above the falls a Canadian Frenchman 
has built a log house aad small sawmill. Neither the 
Frenchman, his wife, nor the six men working for him could 
speak a word of English, nor we a word of French; but 
while they were trying to make out what we wanted, we 
drank a pan of milk which happened to be conveniently 
near. Westopped over night with them. The evening’s 
entertainment consisted of pantomimes acted in three dif- 
ferent languages. The acting was very fine and brought 
applause, but the audience were too stupid to understand all 
of it. We started again early in the morning, after hiring 
our landlord to haul us across a mile and a half carry, 
where we put into the river and went onagain. At 9:30 
we were surprised (I came near telling a falsehood by saying 


pressing over and retrimming her last year’s hat and buying | pleased) to see our two “‘noble red men” put in an appear- 


unreserved seats at the opera. Oh, yes, there are lots of 
ways in which the faithful and devoted wife of a poor 
Indian can reduce expenses and keep up outside appear- 
ances with the neighbors, and allow her dear husband to 
stride about the wigwam with majestic indolence and a full 
stomach. 

The company have always been very strict to see that 
every promise made an Indian is honorably, faithfully and 
certainly fulfilled, in cousequence of which, although they 


ance. Instead of being full of whisky now, they were full 
of penitence, so we received them back like ‘‘prodigal sons.” 
We passed through two or three small lakes. Upon the 
shores of ene of them Joe pointed out where he killed and 
dressed off three large moose only a short time before. 

Upon halting for dinner we found that we had left on the 
lower carry ehag containing flour, butter and crackers, 
but after taking an inventory of what remained, we con- 
cluded not to go hack for it, but to push on for Menwin 


at times stablish and allow insignificant prices for their | Lake, and send the Indians back next day. The river 
furs, the Indians are their firm friends, and never cause | above here is very rapid, and for along distance the |ndi- 


trouble or serious disturbance. Thus pointing out to the 


ans waded along shore and drawed the canoes. After 


United States government that the red man is human, after | about three hours more of carrying, paddling and wading, 


all, and possesses but the white man’s sensibilities, feelings 
and resentments, and that broken promises ‘and solemn 
treaties means bloodshed and a standing army of indian 
fighters, while a strict fulfillment ard a little exercise of the 
golden rule, under similar circumstanees, means ‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will towards men,” quite as much in the Indian 
wigwam as in the white man’s sanctury. 

r. Cotter says that he believes large game and fur-bear- 
ing animals to be just as plenty at the present time through 
the northern part of Ontario as about Hudson’s Bay. A 

t many furs are brought in to the company’s station at 

attawa, and the stores about the - are getting in the 
way of buying them of theIndians. The proprietor of one 
little store told me that he took in over seven hundred 


we arrived at the foot of Menwin Lake. It is very beau- 
tiful, and totally unlike any lake we ever saw before. It 
takes upon itself the form of a devil fish, with narrow 
points of land running far out into the lake, and narrow 
arms of the lake extending far in among the dark recesses 
of the mountains. The shores rise abruptly, and, in some 
places, dark, towering cliffs, hundreds of feet above, al- 
most overhang the water. The scenery that unfolds itself 
to view, as we pass point after point, is grand in the ex- 
treme. We xcver saw anything equal to it, and we were 
so wrapped in wonder that it wasa long time before we 
discovered that our lazy Indians had taken advantage of 
the situation, and were moving the canoes along at only 4 
snail’s pace. The shadows on the water and a glance up- 
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ward told us that we must hasten, or dark night would 
overtake us before we could reach the — our Indians 
said we would find near the upper end of the ~~ oi 


Orrawa River, Ontario, Oct. 6, 1882. ‘ 


BITS OF FLORIDA EXPERIENCE. 
THIRD PAPER. 


Lh hunting is frowing pocrer each year in Florida, 
as must naturally ensue where there is no game law. 
There has never been a game law there with the exception 
of one year, and then the natives made such complaint that 
it prevented them from providing themselves with fresh 
meat, that the Solons at Tallahassee made haste to repeal it, 
so it was said. I don’t think the observation of the law has 
harmed the feelings of any native or caused any scarcity of 
venison in the cabin. 1 suppose it is true that the cow boys 
of the more southern counties rely greatly on venison for 
fresh meat, and the observation of the law might have com- 
pelled them to consume more salt pork and fish, but that 
would not have been great hardship. If the statute makers 
thought it was they might have excepted two or three coun- 
ties down in the fag end of the State, where nothing grows 
excepting wild cattle, game and cow boys. 

Deer and turkeys are shot in almost any month of the 
year, the former certainly are every month, and the latter 
would be if they could be found during nesting season, but 
then they retire into impassable swamps. Dogs will find 
deer at any time. Turkeys are of not so much importance 
to the native. I know of one hunter in Orange county who 
is in the woods four-fifths of the time. He hunts with dogs 
and kills more deer than any other man in the county. He 
is not such a wonderful shot, and wounds more than he 
kills, but being out all the time, and knowing all about the 
deer, he kills great numbers. He spoils the hunting for an 
one else. Such as he are ruining the sport in Florida. 
saw him coming in from a two days’ trip last winter with 
four deer. He said he got seventeen shots. He and all na- 
tives believe implicitly in the moon business, that deer and 
fish feed four times in twenty-four hours, viz., ‘‘moon up, 
moon down, and south moon above and below,” as they ex- 
press it. Deer in that State are considerably smaller than at 
the North, as are quail and gray squirrels. The rutting sea- 
son begins in November. I have found bucks so tired after 
their all night’s run that they had dropped down in the open 
piné woods within five minutes’ walk of my house. 

In September the black-jack acorns are ripee and begin to 
fall from the trees. Then the deer leave the hamaks at night 
and resort to the pine woods, in which, singly or in greater 
numbers, black-jacks are found, and wander all night in 
search for acorns, returning at daybreak to the deeper soli- 
tudes of the hamaks. At such times, in the dark of the 
moon, I had sport fire hunting. Some years elapsed after I 
went to that State before I learned to enjoy it. I knew of 
neighbors going out with fire-pan and ‘‘light-wood” knots 
pr tramping half the night through; but I could see no 
sport in it.~ I didn’t fancy carrying a gun, fire-pan, hatchet, 
and light’d knots, wandering around in the darkness and 
stumbling over logs and running the risk of stirring up some 
rattler. ut,in some way, my attention was called to the 
Boudren lamp, and I procured one. The only way I could 
use it was on my shouider. I put three pieces of wood to- 
gether in form of a windlass handle, the longest arm down 
my left breast and passing through a loop in a leather belt, 
the next longest arm resting on my shoulder, and a short up- 
right supporting, in a socket, the lamp; a small strap passing 
over the long arm, right shoulder, and under left arm, kept 
the apparatus in position. By turning the face of the lamp 
to the left of front a certain distance, it shone just where [ 
aimed when my gun came up. I well remember the first 
night I used the lam». 1 had never shot a deer by firelight, 
though I had been out with those who had, and had been 
told how it was done. I took the lamp, adjusted it on my 
shoulder, and jokingly told my wife I was going for venison. 
I was nearer right than [ dreamed, for in three-quarters of 
an hour I had a fine doe on the kitchen porch. I found her 
feeding, and walking up until I ‘‘parted” her eyes, I drove 
eight buckshot out of the load of twelve through her chest 
at about forty yards. She was dead when I reached her. I 
shot a Parker, 12-32-84, the finest shooter of all sizes of shot 
I ever handled, and which would put cight out ot twelve 
buckshot into a two-foot square at fifty yards every load 
with either barrel. If American guns were only as thor- 
oughly tested at the factory as English, what a fine thing it 
oe be; but until they are, American makers cannot hope 
to cempcte with reliable English in dealing with sportsmen 
who value their lives. All guns should have such stampsas 
would be a guaranty of safety to the o. 

After I had indulged some time in fire hunting, I grew to 
be very fond of it. There was something fascinating in 
roaming the silent woods with only trees and stars for com- 
pany. I enjoyed the pleasant voices of the night, excepting 
when on divers times a pair of huge owls opened their un- 
earthly racket above my head very unexpectedly. It was 
not the common ‘‘Hoo, hoo-hoo, hoo-hoo-a-h,” but a series 
of demoniac and blood-curdling laughs and cat calls which 
caused chills to chase up and down my baek, and my hair 
to rise for a brief season. 

One night, when the wind was right, I had perched my- 
self in & leaning black oak neara bay from which deer 
nightly emerged, coming from the flat woods beyond out on 
to, the pine hills. The moon was nearly full. A light 
breeze came from the flat woods. The sky was perfectly 
clear, and the night was just comfortable. I had sat there 
watching for deer, straining my ears for the slightest sound, 
fortwo hours. I heard foxes bark, the odoriferous per- 
fume of a skunk permeated the chambers of my nostrils, the 
ubiquitous mosquito heeded not the oil and earbolic acid 
with which I had anointed me the frogs croaked in the bay, 
and a possum wandered past in search for supper. 

As the dew fell and the shadows from the pines length- 
ened, an owl, with stealthy flight, came and perched ona 
pine above and in front of me. Another took position on a 
tree to my left. I could see the one in front turning his 
head and endeavoring to make out, what there was in the 
oak that never had been there before. He stepped along on 
the limb, reached down as far as he could, cocked his head 
this way and that, but he couldn’t make it out. Then he 
asked his partner what his opinion was, and he got it 
straight, She abused me in the most shameless manner. 
She scolded and cat-called, and hooted and gave vent to her 
feelings most abominably. Then she flew over to her old 
man and they gave me a duettin same key, fortissimo, and 
when they had exhausted their repertoire, which took some 
time, and scared all the deer out of the neighborhood, they 
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BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


FROM OBSERVATIONS COLLATED BY W. W. COOKE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The following notes on the birds of the Mississippi Valley 
were sent me by different observers in answer to a letter 
asking them to send a list of winter residents and date of 
first arrival of migrants last spring. These notes are from 
twelve stations, all in the Mississippi Valley. As many 
more promised to contribute, but after sending a little found 
they could not spare the time necessary and stopped, while 
the notes of one more observer, Mr. Widmann, haye already 
been published in Forest AND STREAM. 

It was not expected that much would bé done the first 
year; in fact, the number of notes received is greater than 1 
looked for. Still the work has not been without value, and 
I think each observer is better prepared by this summer’s 
work to give a fuller record next spring. 

I did not commence the work early enough last spring. 
The birds were already on the move before the records were 
commenced. I should like to have next year’s work com- 
menced now, and trace the birds into their winter quarters, 
keep watch of them while there, and note the first signs of 
migration next spring. In this work a great deal can be 
done by one person, as will be seen by Mr. Widmann’s 
notes, which I consider the perfection of ‘‘spring notes.” 
How-much more could be accomplished, and how much 
more valuable the records would be, if we could have, all 
over this great Valley of the Interior, a half hundred or 
more ornithologists continually watching the movements of 





flew off some distance and da-capoed. I descended and re 
paired to my welcome couch sans deer. 

There were a few old bucks in the neighborhood that had 
been fire-hunted until they knew all about it. You might 
catch the gleam of their eyes once and then they bade you 
good night with a succession of snorts that were ludicrous 
and tantalizing. Occasionally they would stop after a few 
bounds and give you their eyes, but if you followed they 
stopped no more. 

1 went out one night, taking my woolen and rubber blank- 
ets, for the deer varied their hours for leaving the hamak, 
and I thought I would camp with them one night, taking a 
round at intervals. I deposited my blankets at the foot of 
a leaning oak, whose branches protected from the dew, and 
hunted untill half past eleven o’clock. Notashine. I laid 
down, put out my lamp, covered myself and was soon 
asleep. During my sleep I turned over, and was awakened 
by a loud snort; I was wide awake enough instantly, but 
the blanket was over my head, the lamp out and the night 
pitch dark. 1 knew I could not get a shot at the old buck, 
so I laid quietly. Soon I moved a litt!e; snort, snort, snort 
again, with a bound or two. I could see the old fellow as 
plainly as though it had been daylight, standing there gaz- 
ing with mingled fear, cousternation and curiosity at that 
bundle on the ground. I threw off the blanket suddenly, 
and sat up. If ever a deer was astonished, I suspect it was 
that one, and the way he b.ew his trumpet and left there 
was funny enough. 

Suppose we take a fire hunt some night and learn some- 
thing of it by experience. We will wait until the moon 
rises; about eleven o’clock, as that gives the deer time to 
feed along through the flat woods and get out on the pine 
hills by nine. At eight we get out the gun, lamp and cart- 
— and get ready. I discarded the Boudren lamp and got 
a Ferguson, which is much lighter, weighing but a pound, 
and burning a mixture of kerosene and lard oil, which is far 

































better than pure kerosene, which is liable to go out if one 


stumbles. 


We don our rig, put shells in our vest pockets, where we 
can handle them quickly, see that our knife is sharp, that 
our match box is well filled, and leaving the house, pass 
through the orange grove, and thence into the woods. It is a 
calm, star-lit night; there is just a breath of air from the east, 
so we make quite a detour to get to the proper place to hunt 


up wind. 


As we go we must choose some object to aim at until we get 
the lamp in position to shine just whére we want it when the 
gun comes up. We keep our course by the north star or 
Pleiades, and passing through a piece of open pine woods 
reach a bay which we skirt until a road is crossed, when we 
turn square east and pay strict attention to business. Deer 
feed here and it is about time they were somewhere around. 
As we walk slowly aleng avoiding making a noise and keep- 
ing the light turning from side to side so as to cover as great 
space as possible. Suddenly a covey of quail spring from 
under our very feet and whir away into the darkness. Our 
hearts go pit-a-pat for a moment and a chilly sensation per- 
vades us, so totally unexpectedly does it happen. The air is 
damp and chill from the flat woods and bays, and laden 
with the odor of the fragrant deer tongue. A steamer puffs 
on the distant St. Johns and some belated travelers chatting 
pass on a neighboring road. A couple of sparks on the 
ground at a little distance attract attention and you walk 
up to find a ’pessum sitting gazing curiously at the light, 

inning with wide open mouth. He is knocked on the 

ead with u light-wood knot and left, probably to crawl off 
in afew moments. An occasional bird frightened from its 
retreat on the ground flutters aimlessly away upward. Or 
it may be that a ’coon out foraging sees the light on the 
border of a buy and paces away with a squealing whine that 


is laughable. 


But, hold! There are eyes near the ground. Don’t 
you see? There, under that oak. There are more and 
more. Can it be deer? Of course not, for you observe the 
eyes shine white and are too far apart. _ You see also the 
horns, don’t you? They are cows, lying down, and at our 
approach rise, gaze wonderingly and hasten away. A 


cow’s horns can generally be seen as soon as the eyes. 

We come now to a scrub where | have frequently found 
deer. 

Look sharp now as we pass a thicket of turkey oak. 


There! Didn’t | seem a gleam yonder as of a live coal, a 


— spark? 
o! I was mistaken; the imagination sometimes plays 
ranks at such times. But, yes! I do see it. It’s a deer. 
onder! Look! Now it moves a few steps as if suspicious. 


Now it is stationary again. It resembles a sinfle live coal 
lowing amid the darkness, and is about a hundred yards 


istant. 


Your gun is cocked at once, and keeping your light steadily 
fixed on that coal, yeu walk stealthily, steadily, straight 
toward it. Twenty _— are covered. The coal elongates 


into a bar of light. few more paces and the bar divides, 
and two coals appear close together. At from forty to fifty 


paces the coals are just far enough apart to cover a deer’s 


eyes. There stands the deer with glowing orbs gazin 
straight at you, and there is not a second to lose, for he wil 


be off in a moment; but don’t he hasty. Draw your gun 


swiftly but firmly to your shoulder, cover the eyes, dropa 
little so as to see the eyes plainly, and pull. 

The report reverberatesthrough the woods; the smoke hangs 
in a cloud, and you listen with all your ears, slipping afresh 
cartridge in. Nosound. The light is turned a moment to 
see if eyes can be found in the vicinity, and then you walk 
up to where the deer stcod. What is that light object 
poet Can it be; it is, as sure as guns, a deer. There he 
ies, a fine buck stretched out, with his head thrown back 
and eyes glazed already. 

Do you feel a bit proud, and do you wonder what the folks 
will say in the morning when you suggest that broiled veni- 
son would be about the thing? 

Sometimes the deer is wounded, and goes off on two legs 
and two stumps, as did a buck I shot one morning just 
before day-break. But I got between him and the hamak, 
and waiting until light I went back, jumped him from his 
cover in the edge of a pond and ed him. 

I have shot them and had them go away without sign, 
when I was I struck them, and next mornifg find them 
not far awayead. Occasionally on a long stroll a person 
gets lost, but that is no hardship where the weather is not 
severe and light wood is plentiful. It rather adds to the 
sport to camp impromptu in the midst of game. 8. 


Any person sending their address to R. H. Pooler, Serena, La Salle 
Co., Ill, will receive in return free a fine colored lithograph repre- 
senting pinnated grouse shooting on the prairies, also a catalogue 
of cartridge holders, belts, vests, &c.—Adv. 


our birds. 






























an 


species. 


wood thrush for the first time March 18. 


eyes of brother ornithologists, | remain yours respectfully, 
W. W. Cooke. 
JEFFERSON, Wis., Oct. 15, 1882. 





(9) 5, 18; (11) 4, 7; (12) 5, 21. 
Hylocichla fuscescens—W ilson’s Thrush.—(12) 5, 20. 
Hylocichla aliciw—Gray-Cheeked Thrush.—(12) 5, 19. 


5, 19. 


(12) 5, 21. 

Merula migratoria—Robin.—(1) W. R. in open winters; 
(2) 3, 1; (8) R., 2, 28, more plentiful and singing cheerfully ; 
(4) 2, 1-6, nesting 4, 23; nearly full feathered 5, 7; (5) 2, 20; 
(6) 3, 10; (7) 3, 18, becoming plentiful; (8) 3, 1; (9) 8, 16, a 
few nearly every winter; (10) 2, 13; (11) 4, 1, building 5, 9; 
(12) 4, 2, eggs 5, 22. 

(4) 4, 27. 

Galeoscoptis carolinensis—Catbird.—{2) 4, 26; (8) 5, 4, nest- 
ing; (4) 4, 27; (6) 4, 25; (9) 5, 6; (12) 5, 11, eggs 6, 10. 

Harporhynchus rufus—Brown Thrasher.—(1) 3, 17; (2) 3, 
18; (8) 4. 7: (4) 3, 27, nearly full feathered 5, 7; (5) 8, 28; 
(6) 4, 4; (9) 4, 19; (10) 4, 19; (11) 4, 26; (12) 4, 16. eggs 5, 22. 

Sialia sialis—Bluebird.—(1) W. R.; (2) W. R., flocks from 
the South 3, 25; (8) R., by 2, 28 has become more plentiful 
and singing cheerfully; 3, 83, common and preparing to pair; 
(4) 2, 1-6, nearly full feathered 5, 7; (5) 2, 20; (6) 8, 22; (7) 
8, 18, becoming plentiful; (8) 3, 1; (9) 3, 9, a few; (10) 2, 14; 
(11) 8, 31, building 5, 1; (12) 5, 13. 

Sialia mexicana—Californian Bluebird.—(8) 5, 4, nesting. 

Polioptila cerulea—Bluegray Gnatcatcher.—{2) 4, 81; (3) 
4, 12; (6) 4, 7. 

Regulus calendula—-Ruby-Crowned Kinglet.—(3) 4, 19; (4) 
8, 21, N. N. 4, 18; (11) 4, 3; (12) 5, 5, 1881. 

Regulus satrapa—Golden-Crowned Kinglet.—{9) 4, 29. 

Lophophanus bicolor--Tufted Titmouse.—{3) 3, 16, saw a 
pair; (4) W. R. 

Parus atricapillus—Black-Capped Chickadee.—Resident 
at al) stations; (3) young 5. ° 

Porus hudsonieus—Hudsonian Chickadee.—(10) W. R. 
rare. 

Sitta carolinensis—W hite-Bellied Nuthatch.—Resident at 
all stations; (9) nearly gone 4, 20. 

Sitta canadensis—Red-Bellied Nuthatch.—(4) W. R.; (11) 
R., not common in winter; (12) have never seen the bird in 
winter, but have good authority for saying that a few re- 
main. 

Certhia familiarise rufa—Brown Creeper.—(2) W. R.; (8) 
seen 3, 15; (4) 4, 13; W. R. nearly gone 4, 20; (11) remains 
in mild winters 4, 1, 1881; (12) 4, 20, 1881. 

T hryothorus ludovicanus—Carolina Wren. —(8) 5, 26. 

Troglodytes aedon—House Wren.—(2) 3, 25; (8) 4, 17; (4) 
4, 15; (8) 4, 80; (9) 5, 4; (12) 5, 11. 

i “— aedon parkmanni—Western House Wren.— 
(2) 8, 25. 

. ow troglodytes hyemalis—W inter Wren.—{4) 3, 31; 
(12) 5, 11. 

meme pelustris—Long-Billed Marsh Wren.—(8) 5, 26; 
( , 14. 

‘ — ludovicianus—American Titlark.—(8) 3, 3; (4) 


M is Spr i—Sprague’s Titlark.—(2) 3, 20. 
Mniotita varle-—Black and White Oreeper.-8) 4, 21; (6) 
4, 24; (9) 5, 21; (11) 5, 11; (12) 5, 3, 1881. 


I should like to hear by postal from anyone in the Missis- 
sippl valley who is willing to aid in the work this winter 

next spring. Even if they have not time to be on the 
lookout for the rarer birds, yet all can note the movements 
of our common birds, the study of whose doings will serve 
as a foundation for more intelligent study of the other 


In tabulating the notes, I have given each station a num- 
ber, as follows: Station No. 1. (1) is at Fayetteville, Ark., 
and the observer Prof. F. L. Harvey; (2) is Kansas City, 
Mo., Geo. E. Stillwell; (3) is Manhattan, Kan., C. P. 
Blachly; (4) is L'ter, Morgan eo., Ill., Dr. 8. Griffin; (5) is 
Petersburg, Ul., E. FE. Hamilton; (6) is Carthage, Ill., W. 
S. Baker; (7) is Vesta, Neb., H. A. Kline; (8) is Grinnell, 
Ta., L. Jones; (9) is Ames, Ia., Prof. F. E. L. Beal; (10) is 
Racine, Wis., Dr. P. R. Hoy; (11) is Minneapolis, Minn., 
J. Roberts; (12) is White Earth, Becker co., Minn., W. W. 
Cooke. The following abbreviations have been used: R., 
resident; W. R., winter resident; W. S., winter sojourner; 
N. N., numerous and noisy. Where a date alone is given it 
means the first time the bird was observed at that station; 
thus wood thrush (2) 3, 13, means that Mr. Stillwell saw the 


Hoping that this our atten-pt to enlarge our knowledge of 
the interesting subject of migration will find favor in the 


Hylocichla mustelina—W ood Thrush.—(2) 8, 18; (8) 5, 1; 


Hylocichla ustulata soainsoni-—Olive-Backed Thrush.—{12) 
Hylocichla unalasce pallasi—Hermit Thrush.—(4) 5, 14; 


Mimus polyglottus—Mocking Bird.—(3) 2, 28, nesting 5, 4; - 
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Protonotaria citrea—Prothonotary W arbler.—{8) 5, 5, nest 5, 


6, 9. % 
TE ininthnghngd ruficapilla—Nast ville Warbler.—(12) 5, 28. 
Helminthophaga peregrina—Tennessee Warbler. —(12) 5, 22. 
Helmii a celata—Orange-Crowned Warbler.—(3) 
4, 27, abundant 5. 1; (12) 5, 14. . : 
Dendreca estiva-—Summer Yellow —— 4, 22; (9) 
5, 5; (11) 5, 9; (12) 5, 14; N. N., 5, 17, eggs 6. 9. 
Becobags ruticilla—Redstart.—(8) 4, 27; (9) 5, 10; (11) 5, 
11; (12) 5, 28; N. N. 5, 27. 
was cerulescens-——Black-Throated Blue Warbler.— 
12) 5, 16, 1881. 
Dendraca eee ae eee Warbler.—(8) 4, 17; 
6) 4, 26 to 5, 8; (11) 4, 4; (12) 4,17. | 
en blackburnie—Blackburnian Warbler.—(11) 5, 
8; (12) 5, 24. ‘ ‘ 
Dendreca striata—Black-Poll Warbler.—(11) 5, 8; (12) 5, 
24. 
Dendreca pennsyloanica—Chestnut-Sided Warbler.—6) 4, 
26 to 5, 8; (11) 5, 11; 5, 24. 
Dendreca maculosa—Black and Yellow Warbler.—(12) 5, 
9, 1881. 
Dendreca palmarum—Red-Poll Warbler.— (6) 4, 26 to 5, 
2: (11) 5, 4; (12) 5, 3. 
Siurus auricapillus—Golden-Crowned Thrush.—{11) 5, 6; 
12) 5, 18. 
Siurus motacilla—Large-Billed Water Thrush.—(8) 4, 21, 
again 4, 24. 
Siurus nevius—Small-Billed Water Thrush.—(12) 5, 20. 
Oporornis, Pent ——eeeNe Warbler.—(3) 5, 4. 
Geothlypis trichas—Maryland Yellow Throat.—(8) 5, 1; 
(12) 5, 23. 
Icteria virens—Yellow-Breasted Chat.—(8) nesting 5, 22, 
full 5, 3; (4) 5, 17. 
Myiodioctes pusillus—Black-Capped Yellow Warbler.—(11) 
5, 7; (12) 5, 14. 
Vireosylvia olivacea—Red-Eyed Vireo.—(12) 5, 24. 
Vireosylvia gilua—W arbling Vireo.—(8) 4, 27. 
Lanivireo flavifrons—Yellow-Throated Vireo.—(3) 5, 4; (12) 
5, 80. 


Vireo noveboracensis— W hite-Eyed Vireo.—(3) 5, 6; (12) 5, 


24. 

Vireo beli—Bell’s Vireo. —(8) 5, 2. 

Lanius borealis—Great Northern Shrike.—(1) W. R. 
scarce; (38) W. 8.; (9) W. R.; (10) W. R.; (11) found in mild 
winters, 4, 2; (12) W. R. in thick wooded swamps. First 
seen on prairie, 4, 21. . 

Lanius ludovicianus—Logger-Headed Shrike.-—-(2) W. R.; 
(6) 3, 26, N. N. 4, 4. 

Ampelis garrulus—Northern Waxwing.—(3) W. 8.; (4) 
W. 8. rather rare; (9) The Bohemian visits this locality in 
abundance about once in five or six years. The last time in 
79-80; (10) W. R. abundant; (11) W. R.; (12) W. R. seen 2, 
1 


Ampelis cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing.—(2) W. R., collected 
in flocks and moved north Feb. 21-24; (3) 5, 26; (4) W. R., 
flocks came the first week in February; (9) W. R., one flock 
80-81 on authority of a taxidermist of Boone; (11) 2, 7; (12) 
5, 24. 

Progne subis—Purple Martin.—(1) 8, 4; (2) 8, 6; (8) 8, 17; 
4) 3, 9, N. N., 8, 15; (5) 3, 30; (6) 4, 2; (9) 4, 8; (10) 4, 26; 
(12) 4, 19. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons—Cliff Swallow.—(3) nesting 5, 26; 
(9) 4, 20; (12) 4, 26. : 

Hirundo erythrogastra—Barn Swallow (4) 4, 20; (10) 4,17; 
(12) have not seen one during thiee years residence. 

Tachycineta bieolor—White-Bellied Swallow:—(3) 5, 6; (4) 
5, 5; (11) 4, 29. 

‘ — riporia—Bank Swaliow.—(2) 8, 24; (9) 5, 20; (12) 
2 Steigidopteryx serripennis—Rough-Winged Swallow.—(11) 
6, 7. 
Pyranga rubra—Scarlet Tanager.—(2) 4, 10; (8) 5, 5; (4) 
4, 24; (12) 5, 21, 1881 almost rare. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 





PINE GROSBEAKS IN CONFINEMENT. 


Editor Forest and Streani:; 

_ The extremely interesting biography of the pine gromeek: (Pini- 
cola enucleator) which appears in your issue of Nov. 2, calls to mind 
oo tful article on this species in captivity, which you published, 
1 thihk, during the winter of 1880. My file of Forest AND STREAM i§ 
incomplete, so that I cannot give the exact date. Can you not repub- 
lish that sketch and thus confer a favor on an ORNITHOLOGIST. 

Boston, Mass., Nov 4., 1882. 


The sketch alluded to was published in our issue of March 
18, 1880, and was as follows: 

Yesterday I saw three of these beautiful birds industriously 
picking up their dinner in a patch of weeds. They were 
quite tame, and 1 drove within twenty feet of them, and 
paused quite a while to observe and admire them, as they 
are old friends of mine. Four years ago they were quite 

lenty in this vicinity, and a large flock of them came regu- 
arly every morning to feast upon some frozen apples that 
hung on a tree within ten feet of my window. They were 
very tame, and sang so sweetly that I determined to capture 
some of them if possible. Fixing a slipnoose upon the end 
of a fishpole I succeeded in roping in a pair of them; the 
male was a young one, and the female I judged to be two or 
three years old. There was an old male in the flock, gor- 
geous with his beautiful scarlet plumage, that I tried very 
hard to capture; but he was too wary for me. I got the 
noose over his head several times, but he would twist out of 
it with scarcely an effort, and never move from his perch 
nor cease his cheerful song. He always appeared glad to 
see me, and to be quite interested in my experiments; he 
would nod and wink at me in the most knowing manner in 
the world, but, in spite of my best efforts, he preserved his 
liberty, and after a few days I saw him no more. 

The pair that I had captured I placed in a large breeding 
cage that was about three feet square. They did not appear 
to be at all alarmed, but took kindly to their new home and 
at once commenced eating, and in less than an hour they 
were twittering and singing, happy and contented. For 
many weeks they appeared to thoroughly enjoy themselves, 
and became so tame that when I let them out in the 
room they would fearlessly alight upon my head or shoulder 
and feed from my hand. I never saw such beautiful feath- 
ered pets; they kept almost a consiant song frem an early 
dawn until every one in the house had retired for the night. 
Their song was not loud, but very sweet and musical. 

We were all very happy in their companionship until, 
alas! one fatal day, inspired by my evil genius, I brought 
home a newly made kingbird’s nest and carefully placed it 
in one corner of their cage, and all of us gathe around to 
see what they would do. The male did not pay much 
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attention to it, but after a cursory glance settled down 
on his perch 
from the first appeared to be very 
her eyes glistened, and her head kept bobbing and turn- 
ing, and as soon as the nest wasin place she hopped up 
and perched upon its edge and critically examine 
portion of it. 1 
a low expressive chirp alighted upon the perch, and with 
many knowing nods and smirks and pretty little ruffling 
of her feathers, she sidled up to her companion, all the 
while talking and crooning in her most silvery accents, and 
throwing her wing over him lovingly nestled close to his 
side, and in dulcet tones, with drooping head was sweetly 
murmuring the ‘‘old, old story,” when he—the heartless 
brute—awkwardly backed out from her loving embrace, 
and nouchalantly walking over to the feed dish commenced | 
eating. With a plaintive chirp she followed him up and | 
ardently pressed her suit, but when she approached him he 
would retreat, and after several trials with no better result, 
he took refuge in one corner behind the bath dish. 
with a despairing glance at the loved nest overhead, with 
each particular feather standing on end, and with a harsh, 
discordant croak that plainly said r-r-r-evenge, she went for 
him tooth and nail, and whacked and banged him round 


and resumed his song. The female 
much interested ; 


every 
She appeared very much pleased, and with 


Then, 


until, fearing for his life, I interfered and made her desist. 


No sooner did I take my hand from the cage than this in- 


carnate fury pitched into him again, and 1 was obliged to 


separate them. 


After a week of solitary confinement, during which 
neither of them uttered a single note of song, I returned 
him to the cage with her. No sooner had I shut the door 


than, with dilated eyes and open mouth, this virago went 
for him again and knocked him clear across the cage. I 
picked up a little stick and struck her two or three times 
and made her leave him. He had been very meek and for- 
bearing up to this time, not making the least show of re- 
sistance; but no sooner did he see the effect of my punish- 
ment upon her than he boldly asserted his manhood and 
bravely sailed in and gave her a thrashing that completely 


subdued her. 


There was no quarreling after this. She sulked and moped 
in her corner, refusing food and drink, and a few days after 

After 
she was gone a change came over the male; he uttered no 
sound save a mournful chirp, and appeared to miss his com- 
He gradually pined away, and _ in less than 
I do not pro- 
pose to adorn my simple tale with a moral, but cannot for- 
bear expressing the Lope, dear reader, that neither your end 


we found her dead, a victim of blighted affection. 


panion sadly. 
two weeks we ‘‘laid lim gently by her side.” 


nor mine may be like this. SHADOW. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 15. 


BREEDING QuaIL IN CONFINEMENT.—Boiling Springs, 
Pa., Nov. 3.—1 have read the articles in your paper in re- 
gard to breeding quail in confinement, and! would like to 
tell you what we are doing in this part of the world toward 
it. Mr. Jacob Spath had a cock and two hen birds confined 
in aroom about ten feet square, and raised from twenty- 
four eggs four birds that are now as tame as chickens. 
He believes that the reason he did not raise more was that 
both hens uccupied the same nest and were often acne 

ext 
year he intends to raise them on a larger scale; he is going 
to raise their nests off of the ground, as in confinement the 
I think this will demonstrate that quail can 


each other. He fed them nothing but screenings. 


birds fly up. 
be brea in confinement.—Ep. STAYMAN. 
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OPEN SEAsoNns.—Scee table of open seasons for game and fish 


in wssue of July 20. i. 
A MOOSE MONOLOGUE. 


A> T take great pleasure in reading hunting and rage 


excursions in the ForEst AND STREAM, and the ol 


proverb is that example is better than precept, I now put in 
my paddle, since it is not fair to sit in the bow and shoot 


all the time (no genuine practical hunter use oars). 


About ten years ago I was lumbering in the forest of Nova 
Scotia in company with John Harlow and Wm. H. Mayo on 
Bear River, which empties into Digby Basin, on the oppo- 

t. Johns, N. B. Bear 

They have 
a custom house there, also a custom heuse officer, with a 
head clerk, and a clerk’s devil, or, as they cull him, ‘‘tide 
The principal business of these three for a week 
after I arrived with my canvas canoe was to find out what 
But finally, after sending 
}: they came 

to the conclusion it would only be two dollars and fifty 


site side of Bay of Fundy from 
River village is about four miles up the river. 
waiter.” 


the duty on-that craft would be. 
to Col. Veats, in Digby, some ten miies awa 


cents, as I had lived there as a neighbor five years. 


The height of my ambition had always been a moose hunt 


in September. The method of calling moose is as follows: 


Find an open, dry bog back in the forest some fifteen miles 


from any settlers. Make a horn of birch bark‘ similar to an 
old-fashion tin dinner horn, and then just at dark sit down 
in the middle of the bog (it wants two hunters to be success- 
ful), then take your bark horn and imitate the noise made 
by a cow moose, and if there is a moose within hearing of 
the horn he will come out on the bog. The first full moon 
in September is the best and only time in the year to hunt 
with the horn. By listening to the advice of John Harlow 
I missed two falls, by being too late. There was always 
“‘some business to do this week; but next week we will go,” 
was his cry. I had determined not to be late on this occa- 
sion, so I said, ‘‘John, are you ready to go moose hunting 
with me next Monday.” 

‘No, Hi, 1 cannot go Monday, but if you will wait until 
Wednesday I will go then. I have some work to do on 
Copland’s house; shall get it done by Wednesday.” 

‘Now, John Harlow, that was just the way last year, and 
you know how we tramped around in them wet bogs with 
cloudy sky; wind blowed all night, and we did. not get an 
moose meat. You cannot play that on me fis year. If 
you can’t go Monday, I will try Obediah Parker.” 

‘‘How are you, Obediah, what are you doing down under 
this old sawmill? Hallo, Thomas Sparr, you here, too? I 
suppose you are learning the millwright’s trade with Obediah? 
I say, I am going after a moose Munday, and Harlow cannot 
go, and I want one of you to go.” 

‘Well, Hiram, we both want to go, but Franklin Ricc 
would not let us leave this mill all tore to pieces; anyhow, 





















































if the water should rise in the river it would take the dam 
away, so we cannot go.” 

“Tom Sparr. do you know where John Les is? I am 
going to try him; ~~ he will go.” 

“Hiram, if I could not get anybody but Iles, i would 
stay at home.” 

“I want you to understand I am going Monday if I live 
and have to go alone, and'without any gun, uxe or kuife; 

es, sir.” 
‘ “Good morning, Mr. Iles; how is it. are you troubled 
with the moose fever this fall?” 

‘‘Wal, yes; [should like to call up another moose about. 
like the one Jim Morehouse and I got last fall.” 

“Mr. Iles, I come over to see if you would go with me 
next Monday. lam going back to the old moose ground by 
the way of Uncle Joe Clark’s.” 

‘‘Where is Harlow that he don’t go?” 

‘Oh, he cannot go until Wednesday, and I told him I 
would not put it off one day longer.” 

‘Wal, Mr. Mayo, I can’t go Monday, but I will go Tues- 
day. Old Uncle Billy Harris wanted me to go with him 
next week. He says if he could kill one more moose, he 
would be satisfied; you know old Squire Billy Harris, he 
is about seventy.” 

.“*Yes, I know him, but I never went with a crowd and 

ot any game yet; so I will go home and take my choreboy, 
Bill, about fifteen years old, to carry the axe, and we will 
go on owr own hook. Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Mary, I have been the rounds, trying to get somebody 
to go moose hunting with me Monday, and everybody is 
busy; so I am going to take little Bill [les to carry an axe, 
and go alone. Bull, where is my light axe? I want you to 
go over toHarden Chute’s store and get me one and a half 
pounds of powder and a box of waterproof caps, while I 
take old Sweepstakes apart and clean her. Come, come; if 
I am going to paddle this caroe, just part your hair on the 
other side or keep that tobacco on the other side of your 
mouth, because it steers hard when you are over on one side; 
so keep still, and we shall find game a little further up the 
stream. Patience is everything, especially when you get 
into a place that is so lonesome it makes you think it was 
the last place ever made on earth; then is the time en old 
hunter keeps his eyes and ears open for large game. 

‘Bill, Bill! Hullo, Bill! Come, it is;daylight. Get up 
and put on the teakcttle. I want to get out to Joe Clark’s 
by seven o’clock, and we have got to pack a week’s grub, a 
hunk of pork, four loaves of bread, a little tea tied up in a 
red flannel bag, corned beef, salt tied up in a rag, brown 
sugar in a tojnato can, mustard-box full of butter, blackin 
box full of angle-worms, frying-pan, a three-quart pail, belt 
and sheath knife, two tin dippers, two army blankets, one 
axe and gun. ‘‘And we started up the river on foot by Frank- 
Rice’s Mill to the road that leads to Clark’s. This was Bill’s 
first moose hunt, and we felt gay that morning, especially 
Bill. We passed Clark’s about eight o’clock in the morning. 
Uncle Jo came out and says: ‘‘Good morning. 1 suppose 
you are going fora moose?” and Bill spoke up and said 
that was the calculation, which made Uncle Joe laugh out- 
right, and then wished us good luck anda big moose. Then 
we took the Maitland road, which is an old-‘road that was 
cut by the Government years ago to Maitland, a back settle- 
ment of the south shore of Nova Scotia. We followed this 
road until we struck the west branch of the South Still- 
water, then followed up the stream to three smal] lakes, 
which we found when surveying and named Faith, Hope 
and Charity, for the greatest of these is Charity. 

We found an open meadow near the stream where the 
high water had killed the growth and everything was dry 
stubs, limbs and dry underbrush. Itold Bill I guessed we 
would call here to-night; so we went in onto the high land, 
built a fire, made tea, toasted some bread on a long stick 
and ate supper. Bill said that was as good a supper as he 
wanted. I comprehended his talk thoroughly, because I 
had been in the woods before. It will give a person an 
appetite to travel in the woods all day, like a goat, and they 
will eat anything. ‘‘Now, Bill, while I am making a moose 
horn, you gatlrer some dry wood, for we must go out on the 
bog in about an hour, and when we .:ome back in the morn- 
ing we shall want breakfast without much work. I guess 
it is going to be a good night for calling; the wind is going 
down with the sun,and there will be a heavy frost to-night. 
Bill, you fill that pail full of water to carry out on the bog, 
while I cut a little spruce tree to stick up for us to sit under, 
so when the moose comes, he will see the bush and will nct 
see us. Come, it is time we was out there; you take the two 
blankets and water, I will take the tree, and rifle, and horn. 
Now. Bill, I want you to keep under them blankets and not 
make one mite of noise if a moose comes. Now, I will try 
the horn: Wough! wough! w-o-u-g-h. Eight o’clock and 
not a sound from any quarter; I will try again: Wough/ 
wough! wough! No moose here, Bill. 

“T guess we are not far enough back in the forest. New- 
cll’s Bog is a good place. There! did you hear that, what 
was it? It was a dry limb cracked, there it is again; it isa 
young moose; he is shy; he will not come out in sight. 1 
can always tell those young felllows. He will keep within 
hearing all night. Now, I will try the horn again: Wough! 
wough! wough! wough! There, there is one coming. 

‘Hoo! hoo! hooah! 'That is an owl; they are the bigest 
nuisance I know of when a fellow is calling moose. e 
might as well get under the blankets as to try any more; 
that devilish ow! will keep up his noise as long as we use 
the horn. Hoo! hoo! hooah! There he is again; I am going 
to take a _ Good night, Bill, if a bear takes you in the 
night while I am asleep, you sing out.” 

“You bet I will; say, is there bears around here?” 

“Yes, any amount of them, John Iles and I killed an old 
buster not five miles from here.” 

“Do you suppose me will come after us to-night?” 

“Oh, shut up your hash-trap, I was almost asleep then; 
you go to sleep, 1 will look out for all the bears, as long 
as I have old Sweepstakes by my side. 

“It is ten o’clock; I must have anap. Come Bill, turn out 
and let us go in on the high land and get breakfast. I have 
been up more than an hour cruising around the head of the 
bog looking for game. I found that moose track that broke 
the dry limbs last night. He was about a three-year-old. 
After we get eager. breakfast and the sun takes the dew 
off the we will go over to the head of the east ranch, 
called the Mississippi. I know of a big meadow there and 
we will take things easy, catch some trout, and get all read 
for fun to-night. Bill, where is that blacking box of angle 
worms; Iam going to try for some trout. Oh what a big 
one, did you see that? Give me another worm, There, 
that is some, lad, he is as much as fourteen inches long. 
Mad of them can you get away with at one meal, 

? 
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had only taken the rifie! Oh, dear! Bill, have you got a bullet?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Oh, dear! have you got a small knife that I can getinto 
this gun? Oh, dear! i wish I had anironramrod. Oh, 
dear! I wish Tf could see a stone that would go into this. Oh, 
dear! see him coming right up to us—he is not more than 
ten rods from us. Don’t be frightened, Bill. Keep still! 
keep still! Oh, dear! If I had only taken the rifle. Oh, 
dear! if Ihad some coarse shot! There! he sees us. Just 
look. I never had such a nice chance to kill a moose in 
my life. Oh, dear, oh! There he goes off on the walk. Just 
look. I could shoot him a dozen times with the rifle.’ I tell 
you what it is, Iles, that hurt me bad. I don’t believe 1 
shall ever get over that, if I live to be a hundred years old. 
I never want to get catched in that situation again. I should 
rather ask a woman to be my wife and have her say, ‘No,’ 
right out loud. Yes, sir—upon my word and honor, | would. 
How far is it over there? About three miles. It is only 
nine o’clock. Let us go over there and get all ready before 
dark. You might as well throw this horn away; mine is 
the best one, and we only want one. This is a hard place to 
travel in, Iles. Can’t we get there without going through 
this skunk-spruce bog?” 

“‘No, this is the nearest way to go there.” 

“Oh thunder, Iles, if you hadn’t held onto that limb as 
you did it would have killed me. It switched back and 
took me right across the eyes. Here is a brook; suppose 
we stop here and get dinner?” 

“All right, I will get dinner to-day if you two will wait 
upon me. 

“Yes we will.” 

‘Bill, you get some woud and start a fire, Iles, you get out 
that three-quart pail, rinse it eut and fill it full of clean 
water.” 

“‘And what are you going to do?” 

‘ ‘*Me, I am going to get dinner. What have you got there, 
les?” 

“It is white loaf sugar Now, don’t you know, Mr. 
Mayo, that is just the best stuff to carry in the woods with 
you and eat when you are traveling to keep you from being 
faint and hungry?” 

**What have you got in that other bag?” 

‘That is brown sugar.” 

‘Wal, Iles, you are a brick with a gilt edge; two kinds of 
sugar, two kinds of cake, butter and doughnuts out here in 
the woods. [ don’t wonder you weigh 250 pounds, especially 
if you do not work any better for other folks than you did 
for me when I took the leather for a pair of boots to your 
shop, and it took you gix weeks to make one pair. Oh, yes, 
that is all right, I forgot that was a part of a cobbler’s trade. 

‘‘Come, it won’t do for us to lay here and smoke too long, 
for we might not hit that bog, and have to hunt for it, so let 
us be moving. After about two hour’s travel we came to a 
large bog; it was dry and we would sinkinto the moss about 
six inches. 

‘‘Iles, let’s go over to that large rock where those trees are, 
a regular island in the middle of the bog.” 

“All right.” 

‘‘Now, Iles, you call, as you have got nothing but an old 
shotgun, and if a moose shows himself in this bog, down 
comes his house.” 

‘‘Mayo, how much does that old rifle, or Sweepstakes, as 
you call it, weigh?” 

‘It weighs just fifteen pounds. Come,'Iles, get that moose- 
horn out and sound the joyful noise, because there is to be 
a moose jubilee here to-night. The sun is set, and not a 
cloud in the sky.” 

‘‘All right, Mayo, here she goes. I amgoingto call and 
get an answer the first time. Now don’t you know it is 
just such a night as it was when Jim Morehouse and I 
killed that big moose? Now don’t you know that is just 
the same old shotgun that I shot him with?” 

“Don’t call too loud the first time, Iles. Wough! wough/ 
wough! Now lister. Oh, Bill, stop that coughing.” ~ 

‘I could not help it; I got a piece of tobacco down my 
throat.” - 

‘‘Here, stick your head under that blanket there.” 

‘Mayo, how long has it been since I called?” 

‘Just twenty minutes; try it again: Wough! wough! 
w-o-u-g-h! wough-wough! itis no use, Iles, we should get 
answer before this.” 

“Listen; I heard something.” 

‘‘Yes; there, did you hear that?” 

“le. 

“‘Bugh! bugh! bugh! Yes, sir, that is the old fellow him- 
self; he is way over on that hardwood ridge at the other 
side of this bog. There, he has stopped to listen. Hold 
on, Iles, don’t call yet; wait twenty minutes sure; now, try 
him again, Iles, and call loud, just as though there was not 
a moose within forty miles of us: Wough! wough! w-o-u-g-h! 
wough! wough! There, listen, he is knocking down an old 
dry tree. Here it fall. Holy Moses what a noise! There 
he is coming on again. Hear his horns strike the trees 
Iles, just look at Bill, he trembles worse that the wood- 
chuck when old Dime had him by the back of the neck. 
You need not be frightened Bill, old Sweepstakes will stop 
him. My soul, what a noise! I should think the whole 
woods was coming down. He is coming like a war horse. 
There he is; what a pair of horns! my, what a buster he is! 
Keep down Bill, and keep still as long as he is coming 
straight for us. Iles, isn’t he a beauty; those shanks belong 
to me, Les.” 

‘‘Now, don’t you know that is counting your chickens be 
fore they are hatched?” 

‘So, Iles, just as soon as I fire you stand right up and let 
him have it. He never will get off the bog after I fire; but 
the safest way is just as good as any. There, he is near 
enough, and I am going to let Sweepstakes speak to him.” 
Bang! 

‘I don’t see him, Mayo, where has he gone?” 

‘There he is, don’t you see him, Jles, out there to the left 
about ten rods; he has turned tail to us and stands still. 
Bang! there he is yet, standing there; load soon as you can; 
hurry up there, he is down; you need not hurry any more, 
he is our meat, sure. Here, Bill, keep away from that 
moose, or you will get knocked over.” 

“Why, isn’t he dead?” 

‘‘We don’t know that yet; I guess I will cut his throat and 
the blood out of him. Iles, that moose knocks the spots off 
of that one you and Morehouse killed, don’t it? Now, don’t 
you know it?” 


























































































































those shoes could fall thirty feet and strike a man on the 
nose when he was flat on his back and not have his head 
broke, is a little too thin entirely.” 

“Wal, you can believe it or not, it is a fact.” 

‘Ties, 1 am bound to have a moose before I leave these 
woods.” ‘ ; 

“We can get one just as well as not if we only think so 
and mean business.” 

‘So I say, and I should like to go over to that big bog where 
Morehouse and I got that big moose.” 

“‘Now, don’t you know, I believe we can go up to the 
upper end of the meadow where I saw that moose last 
night and call him back.” 

“It it no use to try that moose, he is more than ten miles 
off before this time, but we might get another one.” 

‘Mayo, let us try it anyway.” 

“All right.” 

‘‘Now, don’t you know, Mr. Mayo, if you had been with 
me we might have got that moose just as well as not.” 

“It is going to be a nice night to call, not a cloud in the 
- and the wind is all dying out. Now, Iles, you do the 
calling to-night, and if you get an answer just call me, and 
I will get old Sweepstakes out and down his house. [Iles, I 
don’t have any faith in this place.” 

“‘Now, dont you know I am going to have an answer the 
first time I try this horn.” 

‘Here, here, Bill! put out that match, you must not 
smoke while we are out here on the bog.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because a moose would smell it four miles to windward 
and forty to leeward.” 

‘‘Mayo, Mayo, come wake up.” 

“Ts there a moosecoming?” 

“No, I think we had better go into that burnt land and 
build a fire, Bill’s most froze.” 

“T have had quite a nap, it is almost two o’clock, you see 
all around that side is burnt and a thick hedge of green 
alder skirts the meadow. We can go just behind those 
alders, and if we hear anything on the meadow we can creep 
through the alders and not be seen. Oh, this is a nice place 
to build a tire; plenty of old burnt wood to start a fire with. 
What is that nvise? Just look. John is sound asleep 
and snoring. Bill, roll him @ver five or six times and: make 
him stop that noise. Wal, wal, I declare Bill is gone to 
sleep too. I guess they watched for the moose all night. 
Probably he thought he would shoot the moose while I was 
asleep, but I am rather inclined to think Sweepstakes would 
speak if a moose should come out on the bog. 

The sun is just coming up in sight; it is a splendid morn- 
ing. If they will sleep now without snoring, I will sit here 
by this little fire and tisten for game. There is something 
very fascinating in the grand old forest, especially when you 
know there is large game in the vicinity, and you have old 
Sweepstakes by your side. There, I hear some kind of a 
noise on the meadow and peak through the alders. What 
in the world is that? there is something in the brook coming 
down this way. 1 cannot see the animal, but whatever it 
is, it is catching hold of the bushes, and slapping them down 
into the water. It must be a bear wading down the brook, 
driving the trout down where the water is very shallow, so 
he can catch them. I will run out and sit in the tall grass, 
and when he gets close to me I will let old Sweepstakes 
speak to him. Now, Mr. Bruin, come on; I am all ready 
to receive you with a hearty welcome. Here he comes 
around the turn in the brook; down goes that alder bush 
slap into the water on this side; down goes them hardhocks 
on the other side. What a splashing noise this still morning. 
O, my, it is not a bear but two otters driving the fish down 
this way. What scooting and scampering. I have got to 
fire at them on the jump; so here she goes. Both otters 
went to the bottom, and I could see them scooting under 
water faster than I could get through the tall grass and 
brush up the brook, the way they came. 

“Say, Mayo, what did ou fire at?” 

“T heard the greatest splashing in the brook up the meadow 
you ever feard, and thought it was a bear, but it was two 
otters.” 

“Why didn’t you kill them?” 

“O my, they was on the jump so I could not get abeadon 
them. hat is the first time I ever saw otters on a spree like 
that. They were bound for a fish dinner, if there were any 
in the brook.” ’ 

“J declare Iles and Bill are asleepagain. ll right as long 
asthey don’t snore. I wish I could get another crack at them 
otters. There, I hear something in the water down by that 
old lower dam. Iwill creep down there, I will bet it is 
another otter. 1 see him now; it isa muskrat. I can draw 
a fine bead on you.” 

‘What, did you fire at another otter?” 

“No, it was a muskrat, Bill, bring me one of them long 
burnt poles from that burnt land, so I can fish him out. 
Now, William, you get a kettle of water and make some tea, 
and we will have breakfast.” 

‘Mayo, that is a nice muskrat skin, What are you going 
to do with the hindquarters of that muskrat?” 

“T am going to eat it. 

‘What, eat a rat? 

“Yes, sir; a muskrat is just as nice as can be. After I roast 
this you taste it and see.” 

“No, sir; you don’t get any of that stuff down my neck.” 

‘les, this is nice eating. There,*I have ate both them hind- 
quarters, except that piece here; try that, Bill.” 

‘No, I thank you.” 

‘‘Here, just taste it, you don’t know how good it is.” 

“No, sir, it would make me throw up my breakfast.” 

“You are as dainty a set of hunters as ever I got acquainted 
with; cannot eat a nice piece of muskrat, well cooked, with 
butter, salt and pepper on it. I wish you had been with my 
chum and me in Wisconsin. We lived three days on porcu- 
pine without avything with it; not a mite of salt nor a dish 
to cook itin. 1 guess if you could have had a piece:of this 
rat then you would have eaten it without finding fault.” 

‘‘Mayo, how is it? I hear you and Bill met a moose last 
fall most out to Clark’s.” 

‘Don’t mention it. That did almost kill me, Bill. I was 

ing home from Mack and Welsh Camp. When I started 

thought I would take George Mayo’s little shotgun, think- 
ing I should not see any gm. only partridge. When we 
ot about a mile from Clark’s I saw some large animal com- 
iug into the road about twenty rods ahead of. us; I thought 
first it was a horse. Bill was in his shirt sleeves and had on ‘Just about the sume, only this one’s horns spread a little 
ared shirt. I stopped, and Bill came behind me, and says: | wider.” 
‘What is that in the road? ” "Now, boys, let’s goon to that knoll right there and build 

‘1 said, ‘That is a five-year-old moose. Bill, get right be- | up a big fire, and roast that moose’s shin bones and suck the 
hind me, and look over my shoulder, and don’t move one | marrow out. It is the first thing old moose hunters do. after 
mite, nor wink, nor breathe, but stand just as still as a| the moose isdressed. Come, turn out, it is all daylight; we 
stump,’ and I commenced saying: ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! if I' will try a moosesteak and then pack up our duds for home. 


“About three, I guess.” 

“Allright, here is another one. Isuppose some of them 
Boston fellows with their split bamboo $30 fish pole would 
laugh at us catching trout with an alder pole six feet long 
with worms for bait. But I tell you, Bill, them city chaps 
are splendid fishermen while they are tipped back in their 
chairs smoking a segar in the club house. If they can get 
any more fins, feathers or fur, especially if the fur is moose 
fur, they have got to stop on a bog all night, and don’t you 
forget it. How many trout have we got?” 

“T have dressed seven and there are four more.” 

‘‘All right, and here comes another one. Bill, build a fire 
right here, and we will have a frying pan of them speckled 
beauties for dinner. I wish 1 cuuld holler loud enough to 
make my brother Hod hear, I would tell him I was eating 
trout. He lives in Lynn, Mass. He is an awful lad with a 
fish pole. I have known him to wade all day and fish and 
not get a bite, go home all tuckered out and dream of big 
pickerel, and pull out the next day, gritty as a chaw of to- 
bacco rolled in the sand, for another wade around the same 
lake. My pluck don’t hang on under such circumstanees. 
Come, Bill, there is two more for you to eat and you are 
done. Allright, pack them up; we shall find use for them. 
I like cold trout. Now we will go over to the meadow. It 
is most four o’clock. By the time we get tea it will be time 
to call. I guess we will have better luck than we did last 
night. 

5 Bill, hurry up and get that tin pail full of water 
and I will cut a bush; now, step in my track. Here is a 
good place; I will stick the bush in thisknoll. The wind is 
all died down, and it is one of the nights made on purpose 
for calling moose. Now, Bill, if you hear anything on t 
siug out loud the way you did last night. Wough! wough! 
wough! Now listen: Hoo! hoo! hoohooah! There is another 
devilish owl. They say everything is made for the best; I 
should like to know what they are good for. 1 tried to eat 
one once with little Jim Muse, when we were over on 
Tusket River exploring, and he was a little the toughest eat- 
ing I ever experienced. Wal, here is a try again. This 
horn does not exactly suit me: Wough! wough! wough! Now 
listen: Hoo! hoo! hoohooha! I will kill every owl I see 
after this. No moose to-night, Bill. There is a little air 
drawing to the west, and that is bad; a moose goes to lee- 
ward if he had to travel forty miles and swim across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 1 have had that game played on me more 
than once. I guess we will go into the woods on that 
spruce knoll and build upa fire and have a regular old- 
fashioned smoke. I guess we will go over to the Northeast 
Stillwater to morrow night. 1 am going to sleep and not 

et up to-morrow morning until the sun has taken all the 
Se off the grass.” 

“Come, Mr. Mayo, ain’t you going to get up? Breakfast 
is ready.” My gracious, it is seven o’clock; I don’t wonder 
I slept sound, it is the first nap I have had since I left Bear 
River Bridge, with both eyes shut. Bill, what have you got 
for breakfast? 

“Pilot bread, tea, trout, butter, sugar, candles and 
soap.” 

‘I shouldn’t think by the looks of your face you had soap 
for breakfast.” 

“I haven’t been to breakfast yet.” 

‘“T thought you had, Bill; I saw you chewing some- 
thing.” 

‘That was tobacco.” 

**You do beat the devil; a boy fifteen years old and your 
hash-trap full of tobacco before breakfast. Well, Bill, [ am 
geing where there is moose tracks before I settle down to 
call another night. We will go back to the Mississippi and 
follow the Maitland road east, then strike for the old. burnt 
land. I can see the Stillwater.” 

“Are you going to catch some more trout?” 

“I guess not; we shall not want any heavier load to carry. 

‘Just look here, Bill. Who has been along here in the 
grass? I will bet it is John Iles and old Squire Billy Har- 
ris. Tes told me old Mr. Harris wanted him to go with 
him. It looks as though six or eight men had gone up the 
meadow. I am getting all wet with the dew on the bushes 
and grass. I guess we had better stop here and wait about 
an hour until the sun dries the grass. Hark! hark! What 
is that noise? Listen. It sounds like some one getting into 
a boat with oars. I will bet it isold man Harris and his 
crew that made the tracks we saw up the meadow. Let us 
go down to that little cove and look across to the landing 
place and see who it can be. Now, Bill, stepin my tracks 
and we will go easy. Just look. There is Lles, old man 
Harris, Bill Henshaw, and five or six more. Just wait a 
minute until 1 untie my moose horn from my belt, and I 
will make Iles think there is a moose out here sure. Bugh! 
bugh! bugh! Just look. Iles has grabbed his gun and is 
getting out of the boat. Bugh! bugh! bugh! e has taken 
off his shoes and is making motions to the rest of his crew 
to keep still and not get out of the boat. See him creep 
along on the rocks snug down tothe water. I guess it 
won't do to let him come any further; he might shoot one 
of us; sol will sing out at him. ‘Don’t you shoot this 
way, youold seed you. Ha! ha! ha! ha! I thought you 
was an old moose hunter, John. I did not suppose a green- 
horn like me could fool an old moose caller. Hullo, boys. 

How do you do, Mr. Harris?_ Where are you all going?” 

‘‘We are bound home. We was up to the head of this 
long meadow last night, but. did not get anything.” 

‘‘What are you going home for? I think to-night will be 
a good night.” 

‘Oh, wal, old Mr. Harris wants to go, so we must go to 
please him.” 

‘John, suppose you stop with Bill and me, and let them 
take the boat and go.” 

“‘Now, Mr. Mayo, I want to tell you what a time we had 
last night. We went to the upper end of that meadow and 
all sat down under a big hackmatack tree and I commenced 
calling but got no answer, and the rest began to get their 
blankets over them, and I took my gun and climbed u 
most to the top, and I could see all over the meadow, and 
had not set there more than fifteen minutes before I saw a 
moose come out of the woods away up on the right-hand 
side of the meadow, and he was coming right straight for 
us (now don’t you know if you had been with me we would 
got that moose) and then I heard old man Harris commence 
tosnore in his sleep, and then I dropped one of my shoes 
down to signal them to stop their noise, and it struck old 
man Harris right on his nose, and he yelled out as loud as 
he could bawl, and away went the moose. And thenI got 
down, and the old man’s nose bled like a butcher.” 

“‘T guess it was not avery high tree.” . 

“‘Oh, yes, I was up as much as thirty feet.” 

‘‘Now, Iles, I always thought you would lie, and now I 
know you will. Any man that. would tell me that one of 
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Only think, Iles, we have got fifteen miles to lug them 
horns through the brush. I would not do it for them, Tles, 
you may have taem if you will carry them out. 

“Allright, I'll takethem. Bill, we will take the muffle 
or nose, and what steak we can carry and start.” 

We got to Conrad Milliner’s at seven o’clock in the even- 
ing, and hired Bill Henshaw to take his horse and haul us 
five miles home to Bear River Bridge, and little Bill Iles got 
enough moose hunting to last him a whole year. John Iles 
carried the horns about half way out and sold them to Mr. 
Mack in a logging camp for a barrel of flour, and that was 
the last moose ever shot by Hrram P, Mayo. 





SPORT ON THE “ARKANSAW” PRAIRIES. 


M Y companion is a disabled Confederate soldier, but 
i¥i curiously a staunch ‘‘black Republican,” though not 
a ‘‘Yank.” He went into the coufederare army when a 
mere boy of sixteen, fought bravely, was shot through the 
right arm near the shoulder, which has always been a little 
tender butof good use to him. John has bagged many ‘‘bah” 
und buck in the Mississippi swamps, but now his good right 
arm is ‘‘in a sling,” but he makes a valuable companion for 
a lazy man’s hunt on the prairie. 

With my team and ambulance we started for the prairie 
only a half a mile away. The weather for the past week 
has been all that one could ask, perhaps a shade too warm in 
the early afternoon, but clear and bright, with cool, brace 
ing nights. A fine rain a week ago, placed water in a few of 
the more permanent little ponds on the prairie, and brought 
down from the north a sm:]] flight of mallards, green wing 
teal, wood ducks, bitterns, jack snipe and golden plover. (John 
is from Louisiana and calls these last papabottes.) The 
morning is bright, the air cool, and from horses up to setter 
pup we all feel that this world was not made in vair. 

The grass on these prairies this fallis a thick mat aboat 
two feet high, with the seed stems of the grasses five to six 
feet high. In this grass a dog is nearly useless, for you 
can’t see him from the wagon but a short eeeee therefore 
chickens and quails are hard to find, so we keep our dog 
near at hand. The surface of these prairies is very smooth, 
and one can drive pleasantly anywhere. 

We wanted ducks; we were tired of chickens, squirrels 
and quail, se we drove to the first littlepond. When within 
« hundred yards of it I told John to hold the dog and drive 
the team on one side of it, and I would slip up to the other 
side and try for a shot. I sneaked up through the grass, 
rose up, and saw six fine mallards on the further side of the 
water, too far, I thought, for an effvctive shot, but I pulled 
the trigger very hard and banged away. They all rose, but 
one soon weakened and tumbled im the grass. We both 
marked her down carefully, but she had flown about twenty 
rods, and as one spot on the prairie is very like another, we 
had a tedious time finding her—my pup don’t like ducks 
unless they are cooked. This was one of the heaviest mal- 
lard hens I ever saw, and as fat as butter. We next flushed 
a large covey of quail. They flew into the brush, where I 
missed four shots straight—after shooting awhile in the open 
i miss in the brush, and vice versa. 

We drove to another little pond and pursued the same 
tactics, The grass isso high about these ponds that we 
could not see if there was any game in them when standing 
on the wagon seat, if afew rods away. I walked right in 
until I could see the water, where I saw eight mallards 
feeding as unconcernedly as if there was not a deadly pot- 
hunter within a mile of them. I waited until two drakes 
came into line and fired, and then wilted another as they 
arose. Then got into the wagon, drove into the water, and 
picked them up. This is just too too awfully nice for duck 
shooting. 

These little ponds all have firm bottoms and little or no 
mud. One can drive his team through them as well as any- 
where else, therefore shoot and retrieve his ducks from the 
wagon all day without getting in mud or water. The three 
last ducks were all drakes (as Pat would say), two young 
ones and an old one also very fat. Tbese little prairie ponds 
are all full to repletion with ‘‘tadpoles” or ‘‘polywogs” (the 
young of toads), and young crayfish, with their margins 
covered with weeds and grass loaded down with seeds, a 
perfect paradise for ducks, in which they fatten in two or 
three days. 

John had marked down the remnant of the last bunch of 
ducks in a ‘‘puddle” or pond a half a mile away. We 
started for them, and trjcd them the same as before, but 
they flusbed from the noise of the wagon, and again I was 
forced to strain my gun by an extra long shot, but I drew 
about four feet ahead of the leading drake and tangled him 
all up, a..d down he came. 

I have the notion that I can killa duck as far with my 
old rickety, cheap, nine-pound Bonehill twelve-bore as any 
ten or twelve of decent weight, but I am not one of those 
blarsted fools who say that they can kill a duck every time 
75 to 85 yards. One may sometimes kill them as far as 
that, but it is really cruel to pepper away at ducks beyond 
a reasonable limit; 40 yards with No. 6 shot in the fall of 
the year, for river or ‘‘shoal water ducks” is, I think, the 
limit of a reasonable distance. One should shoot to kill, 
and not to wound, and lose the meat. Luckily for the 
ducks the tyro shooting at passing ducks at long range aims 
directly at the ducks or other birds, and the shot passes 
harmlessly clean behind them, while the experienced 
ducker would hit but probably only wound. I will illustrate. 
The evening of this same day as 1 and John were driving 
in from the prairie we saw a bunch of five teal settle in a 
pond; we wanted just one more duck for the Major. so we 
started for them on the same plan described, thinking that 
these might be mallards in the pond. There was but little 
cover on the side that John drove the team on, and they 
flushed wild from the wagon, as they crossed in front of 
me a long long way off. I fired in the way of experiment. 
I held about eight feet ahead ard five feet over the leading 
duck and killed the hindmost and lower duck dead in the 
air. John was astonished, so was I, so were two passin 
teamsters. John declares it was fully 100 yards, I woul 
know how far it was if I had measured it. 

The duck was hit with two shot, one through the head, 
the other in the body, both fatal. If | had shot at those 
ducks | would have missed them, and that reminds me: All 
the reporters of the field trials on chickens this fall, except 
one, used this expression: ‘‘The bird was flushed and shot 
oo Jones, and missed.” Now if Jones had shot atthe 
bird he would surely have hit it(?) The exceptional man 
wrote: ‘‘Jones fired and missed.” And I have been miss- 
ing the line of my hunt. Well, we got ducks enough ex- 
cept the one for the Major, and such juicy, fat young mal- 
lards (we gave all the tough old drakes to our neighbors). 
During the day I ‘‘shot at but missed” several jack snipe 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








(Wilson’s ee: They were the strong old cocks of the 
first flight, with a line of flight very like a corkscrew. 

We had a heavy rain last night, which gave us a heavy 
flight of ducks and more water. There is ‘‘protracted meet- 
in’” in town, the chickens are ‘‘all eat up,” fresh meat 
must be had for the preachers, aud John and I are detailed 
to furnish it, so we must:be off in the early morning. How 
we make the ducks, chickens and snipe suffer I will relate 
in another chapter. . BYRNE. 

CrocketTr’s Buiurr, Ark., Oct. 29. 


ONTARIO DEER SHOOTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

With interest and pleasure I read the protest of ‘*H.” in last 
number of Forrest AND STREAM against ‘‘ Nutmeggers” 
huntingin Ontario previous to October 1, interest such as the 
victim takes in the hangman’s adjustment of the knot,and with 
pleasure that. an opportunity fs offered to rise and explain; 
but in order 10 explain I must confess breaking the laws in 
another instance, which led our party astray this time. One 
rice ago I visited this section in company with a party of 
adies and gentlemen. We were then ona pleasure, and 
not on a hunting tour, but we gentlemen of the party con- 
cluded to step off at Renfrew for a three days’ hunt, leay- 
ing our wives at the hotel. This was about September 23d. 
Our landlord and our guide both informed us that the law 
was off September 15. They seemed to be very positive 
about it, so we made no turther inquiries. We had our 
hunt and brought a deer back to the hotel and dressed him 
off before a number of townspeople. We were unconscious 


of having commited an unlawful act, and no one enlight- 
ened us. This is not because we had heard the adage, ‘‘where 
ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise,” for I believe in game- 
laws as strongly as “‘H.” does. 


We were only two days earlier this year, supposing the 


laws to be the same, in fact our guide said they were. We 
now find that we transgressed in both instances, bat the 
people about that section seem to understand that the law is 
off the 15th. 


Of course law does not recognize ignorance as a shield for 


crime. ,(And I consider it a cryne to break a sporting law 
as much as any other.) ‘‘ H.” Has 

but I have no doubt he will generously send in a recom- 
mendation for mercy before sentence is pronounced. 


rendered a just verdict, 


In this connection I will’ say that in my judgment the 


Northern Ontario laws deprive the sportsman tourist of a 
great deal of pleasure and do not protect the decr, merely 
reserving them all for the wholesale slaughter made by the 
practical hunter when cold weather arrives. 


October 1 is too late in the season for a party to enter the 


Ontario woods for pleasure. The law should give pleasure 
parties the right to kill deer sufficient for camp use com- 
mencing with September 15, and in the far north Septembcr 


1 would not be too early. ‘The only time when deer can be 


successfully hunted is after the falling of the leaves and 
through the cold weather, when none but the regular hunter 
thinks of visiting the woods. The law as laid down to-day 


practically says to all of us who scek health and recreation 
during the beautiful and unequalled September days: ‘‘Gen- 


tlemen, you seem out of health, and we welcome you to the 
pure, invigorating air of these mountains and forests; breathe 


it without stint and enjoy it to your heart’s content, but 


you must bring your own previsions. We have plenty of 
deer, but they are all engaged, and we are pledged to reserve 


them for our hunters. The slaughter will commence with 
the advent of cold weather. If you must have venison, we 
advise you to go home and buy it later by the car load at 
five cents per pound. It will be infinitely cheaper for you 
than to beat about the bush at this season of the year. 
Were it not reserved you would find it like looking for a 
needle in a hay-mow to discover a deer in this dense foliage.” 
The law fixes no limit to the slaughter and shipment of 
deer throughout the season when the poor deer are almost 
as much at the mercy of an experienced hunter as sheep in 
a slaughter pen. I know of hunters who kill their twenty- 
five and thirty deer a week. It seems like sending a man to 
jail for stealing one hat on Monday and to Congress for 
stealing 500 on Wednesday. B. G. A. 
Connecticvt, Nov. 6 1882. 


SHOOTING OVER COCKERS. 


A DAY WITH ANGL®-SAXON. 


| ECENTLY 1 was favored with a letter from a sports- 

man (?) living in one of your Eastern cities, asking if 
I could supply him with a ‘‘pure bred or pure blood cocker 
spaniel, trained to hunt ruffed grouse or other game birds, 
and by yelping causing them to light on trees, holding them 
there and thereby enabling them to be shot.” 1 replied that 
none of my dogs were so highly educated as that, and he 
would have to look elsewhere than my kennel to fill that 
order. 

A dear old friend of mine, John W. Kelly, of Wood- 
stock, Ont., undertook to train one or two young cockers 
for me, and I have just returned from a visit to his cosy 
home, having been invited to come and_ see what progress 
the youngsters were making. He is an old Devonshire man, 
and I am doing him the scantest justice in saying that a 
keener, more thorough-going and experienced all-round 
sportsmannever handled a 12-bore. 

It was a picture to see him leaving the kennels in the morn- 
ing, with his team of lovely cockers frantic with joy at the 
sight of the gun, and dressed in his old shooting togs that 
had seen many a day’s bard service. He might have stepped 
out of one of the plates in that rare old work ‘‘Daniel’s 
Rural Sports.” How carefully he saw that the cockers 
were comfortably deposited in the wagon behind us, and 
how well they knew the treat in store for them. 

We had a pleasant drive of nine or ten miles behind a pair 
of spanking ponies before we could arrive at any place worth 
trying for game, but old Anglo-Saxon knew every foot of 
country surrounding, having shot over it every season for 
twenty-five years. The aren progress of farming and drain- 
age has naturally thinned out the game. 

‘We might get a pheasant or two here,” says Kelly, point- 
ing to a likely looking clump of bush near a side or conces- 
sion road. ‘‘Tommy, you hold on to Jet and Judy, and we 
will take old Tip and see if we can’t start something. Tip 
‘ll find it if there’s anything there. Now, then, Tip! Tip!! 
Come to heel, sir! Steady,” for Tip is now in a too eager 
frame of mind for proper business. ‘‘He will have the wire 
edge worn off before lunch. You hold along that ridge to 
the fence by the pines and keep a sharp lookout.” Presently 
Tip’s musical voice begins to whimper, and in a few 
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Jet andJudy and look after his ponies, too, as the young 
ones are fairly mad to hear the fun going on and not oe a 
hand in. He who has not experienced the electric thrill 
that speeds through his nerves as the noble use whirrs 
through the October woods, while with flashing eyes and 
muscles braced he throws his breech-loader to his shoulder, 
and — as thought follows their swiftly SeepeasTng 
wings for an instant erehe pulls the trigger, to be gladdene 
by the —_ of the flying feathers and the long, seas 
tumble of his victim, has yet to experience a sensation worth 
all the nostrums and elixirs civilization has invented for re- 
invigorating jaded humanity. But to shoot the regal grouse 
out of a tree! Faugh! 

‘‘How many did you get?” cried Tommy, as we returned 
after an unsuccessful search for the two that got away 
scatheless. ‘‘Only one, but he’s a daisy.” ‘‘l wish you would 
take Jet and Juay. I can’t keep them in the wagon, and 
they will strangle themselves trying to get after you.” ‘“‘They’ll 
get plenty to do by and by.” 

We drove about a mile further along a beautiful country 
road, through a landscape decidedly English in character, 
with the additional beauties of the gorgeous coloring of the 
hard wood foliage that is never seen in the old land, and 
which the hand of Birket Foster could so well depict, to 
some likely cover for woodcock. 

All the cockers were now thrown off, and I set myself to 
watch with intcrest how Kelly had succeeded in training the 
young ones. And it was marvelous to see how en 
ne controlled them even in their exuberant eayerness, wit 
the ‘‘wire edge” on. They were never allowed to range out 
of gunshot, and it was a pretty and sportsmanlike sight to 
see them work to hand, the busiest little creatures in the 
world for the time being, their feathering tails carried low 
and beating about 500 strokes a minute. They put up two 
or three cock and we had a lively time bagging them. On 
the edge of the wood we scattered a bev oF quail, and had 
some delightful sport till lunch time siehiogthien up nei 
A great regret of Kelly’s is that, so far, Jet hunts perfectly 
mute. ‘Man, if she’d only give tongue I wouldn’t take 
$200 for her.” To me her silence was an additional attrac- 
tion, for I can’t bear a noisy babbling spaniel. A little 
whimper to let you know the scent is hot is all I want. 

By this time both dogs and men needed water badly, and 
we struck for lunch, having divided which with the dear 
little dogs, we, without delay, resumed our pleasant labor. 
“You get round to that corner by the fence. They’ll fly 
like bullets for the big wood. Leoksharp.” I wasinvariably 
stationed just at the right corner for sport, and Kelly and the 
dogs drove all the game my way. Not having much prac- 
tice, I missed many birds that I ought to have bagged, and 
wanted to change places with him sometimes, bat as long 
as he was round the dogs would not work for me. Ere sun- 
down of a most charming day, the cockers had done an honest 
day’s work, and I felt proud of their achievements, ‘‘With 
a little more experience, and [ll give them every chance 
for the next month, you can take your dogs anywhere, and 
shoot any kind of game over them.” 

*‘Halloo, Jet! ware chase!” Jet was making legs after a 
hare as we plodded back in the gray dusk She obediently, 
though just a little reluctantly, came to heel and I petted 
my favorite all the way home, combing the beastly cockle 
burrs out of ber beautiful silky ears. 

‘‘She’s guid as she’s bonnie.” SIMCOE. 

Toronto, Canada, Oct. 26. 





DEER HUNT ON THE YELLOW MEDICINE 


." 2 Yellow Medicine is a creek that runs into the Mis- 

souri above what is called the great bend of the 
Missouri. We started on Monday, the 26th of January, a 
party of five, with a sled and pair of horses with three led 
horses in tow, a box of hard bread, a side of bacon, coffee 
and sugar, a large pan of baked beans, the necessary blank- 
ets and buffalo robes, and an Indian tepee for shelter First 
and foremost of the party was Mr. D. W. Spaulding, clerk 
of the district and county courts of Lyman county, D. T., 
the most expert deer hunter of the Territory; then came 
Mr. Herbert, host of the hotel at Brule City; Mr. William 
R. Ervin, the famous rifle shot of the Missouri; David 
Forbes, a man who can forge a piece of iron equal to the 
next, and lastly your humble servant. 

We started early in the morning, with the thermometer at 
15 deg. below zero, which might seem rather cold weather 
for a sportsman to start out in for a sporting tour and a 
drive of fifty-five miles on the Missouri River. We drove a 
few miles on the ice and found the sleighing a perfect fail- 
ure, as the snow was covered with sand, blown eff the in- 
numerable sand bars. After dra ing the sled over five or 
six miles of sand, we at last Pr sleighing that we could 
ride; and we pushed along ata good gait; but when we 
arrived at Beaver Creek, about eight miles from the Yellow 
Medicine, where we were to leave the ice and go over the 
bluffs, we concluded, to camp for the night at a wood-chop- 
pers’ camp, as our horses were very tired. We got privi- 
lege to cook our rations and make our coffee in the log 
house. We took our tepee and spread it across some poles 
resting on the edge of the hay-stack, spread our blankets 
and buffalo robes on some hay and so made our camp. 

The next morning we rose at daybreak, got a breakfast of 
fried bacon, hard bread and coffee, and started for the bluffs. 
A bitter cold morning it was, the wind blowing in one’s 
teeth a young blizzard. I suppose the people of the coast 
would have little idea what it is to get up a gumbo bluff of 
the.Missouri River. Imagine climbing up the roof of Trinity 
church with a pair of horses and sleigh, and have that roof 
from 100 to 200 feet in height, and you might form some 
idca of it. After getting on top we had a ride of about six 
miles to the plateau. 

I will tell you something of our manner of dressing to 
stand the extreme cold of this country. I havea sealskin 
cap with ear-pads, then I have a buffalo coat with a huge 
beaver collar and cuffs; on my nether extremities I have 
beaver leggins, finished up with beaver moccasins, and out- 
side of them I wear Arctic overshoes. With that rig I have 
ridden twenty-five miles with the thermometer thirty-five 
degrees below zero. We descended the cliffs into the Yel- 
low Medicine bottom, and found an ieehouse or root cellar 
in the old military camp at the old Red Cloud agency. The 
building was dug into the side of a hill, and was made of 
hewn logs, and covered. It was quite large enough to take 
in our horses and eurselves, ont made a fine camp for a 
pay of l unters in the winter. 

e did not start out to hunt that day as it was too cold, 
but next morning we started on horseback for a day’s hunt. 
After riding about four miles up the creek, we separated 


moments he bursts out into full tongue. Whirr!! ‘‘Mark!” | eompany and I rode my horse into the timber, and hitched 
Bang! Bang! Tommy has his hands full trying to hold! him, and took a left hand fork of the creek for my grouud. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





After walking about a mile 7 the creek I found plenty of 
traces of deer where they had trod down the snow, and laid 
down, and soon I struek a fresh trail of three, and followed 
them —— ravines and over gumbo bluffs, till I was tired 
out, but I did not come up with them. I came back down 
the creek, and returned to camp without seeing deer. The 
rest of the party came in, and with the exception of Spauld- 
ing and Stout, none of us had seen deer. ey had started 
a band of four, but did not get a shot—a poor show for veni- 
son, We prepared our supper, lit our pipes, laid beside of 
our camp fire and told hunting stories till hed time, and then 
turned in. Early in the moruing we started out. I had by 
this time made up my mind that deer hunting in this 
country was rather different from deer hunting of Louisiana 
and Maine. I had had the idea up to this time, that the 
deer were hunted in the timber, whereas they are found in 
the dry time in the ravines among the hills in the grass. 
This time I kept omnes with Mr. Stout. After we got a 
few miles up the creek, we again parted company, and Mr. 
Stout and myself went still further up the creek. I never 
saw so many signs of deer in my life. At one place in par- 
ticular, where there was a depression in the bottom about 
fifty feet across, the snow was completely trampled down, 
and in the center was a small place. where they had a lick. 
We passed over places in the grass and brush where it looked 
as though a drove of horses uad passed over the ground. 

At last we struck a trail of eight deer, and followed them 
to the hills, when Mr. Stout took off his overcoat and 
strapped it to his saddle. I asked him if he was going to 
walk, and to my surprise he said no, he was going to ride 
and follow them. [ had had a little experience of a deer 
trail the day before, and the idea of a horse following such 
a trail was a surprise to me. However, I followed suit, 
and we took our lariat ropes in our hands, and started up a 
gumbo hill with a pitch steeper than one to one; and when 
you take into considcration that these hills are cut with in- 
numerable gullies from one to twenty feet deep, with per- 
pendicular sides, and frém one to fifty feet wide, you will 
sée that riding a horse across such a country is not easy. I 
don’t think there are any other animals except deer, moun- 
tain sheep or Indian ponies that could perform such a feat. 
I do not think there is a horse in the world that has the en- 
durance of an Indian pony. These little animals are turned 
out on the prairie to shift for. themselves. A barn they 
never see. The only feed that they get beside the prairie 
grass is the inside bank of the cottonwood tree, and, strange 
to say, they will grow fat on that. On such feed and treat- 
ment the pony can be ridden miles and miles, day after day, 
and go through places that a man would look twice at be- 
fore he would venture. I passed around the sides of gumbo 
knobs where the snow crust was hard, and the only way to 
prevent slipping down from fifty to one hundred feet was 
by sticking my heels into the crust, and yet my pony went 
with perfect ease. 

We went back into the hills about a mile, and as we were 
riding along a divide, Mr. Stout happened to turn his head, 
and, across the ravine on the opposite side of the next divide 
he saw one band of eight deer (whitetai!s) on the jump. 
He called my attention to this, and, I must say, I never saw 
a finer sight than those eight deer on the dead run. They 
were out of range of our .44 Winchesters, so we started on 
the trail. We followed them more than ten miles before 
we Came up with them again, but they were up and away 
before we could get near enough to them. We were just 
rising up out of a gully in a ravine about fifteen feet deep 
that we were riding up to get a place to get out of, and 
they discovered us, and away they went again, so, as it was 
near night, we started for camp. Shortly after we were 
riding on top of a divide we saw Spaulding and Forbes, 
both without any deer. I thought again that our show for 
venison for supper was no better than the night before. We 
caught up to them at the sleigh, which we had taken up 
about four miles in the morning. Here we found a note 
from Ervin, that he had killed a white-tailed buck. My 
heart felt good (as the Indians say) at the news. Then 
Forbes said that Spaulding had killed four deer—one buck 
and three does—and left them in the prairie. 

We drove into camp, and led our ponies, and that night 
we made a quarter of venison look ‘‘sick,” and the bacon 
was at a discount, I can tell you. The next morning our 
other quarter went the way of the first, and we started with 
the sleigh after Spaulding’s deer. Mr. Ervin was obliged 
to return home that day (Friday), and I let him have my 
pony. He left us on top of the hills on the prairie, and we 
went to the scene of the previous day’s work, and there laid 
the carcases of the four deer. From where Mr. Spaulding 
stood to where the deer started from way about 75 yards; 
he shot the four deer, and the furthest one away from where 
they started was less than 100 yards, and he ran 15 or 20 

ards before he fell. Besides the four deer that he killed, 

e shot a doe, and she rolled down the hill, and then got 
up, when he gave her another shot. She again rolled down 
the hill on the other side, and he, thinking her dead, paid 
attention only to the buck, and shot him, so that he shot and 
killed four deer, and put two shot through a fifth one. He 
stopped to take entrails out of the four, supposing that the 
fifth was in the other ravine, and to his surprise she had got 
oe down the creek, and he lost the trail among otier 
tracks. 

While we were viewing the — and Mr. Spaulding 
was showing me the ground and the way he shot them, Mr. 
Ervin came back and told me that he had killed two moe 
bucks, and wanted us to go and see where they were as he 
wanted to keep on his way home. I got on my pony, and 
he kept on with me on foot. We went about three-quarters 
of a mile, and I saw across the ravine where we were two 
fine large white tail bucks. I got off my pony to take u 
the trail of the rest of the band, when Mr. Stout came rid- 
ing up. He had just started a band and got two shots at 
them, and missed both. I left them and took up the trail 
and followed it tll nearly night on foot, but did not come 
up with the deer, but found where they had laid down once. 
Late in the afternoon I found where some one had taken up 
my trail with a horse, and a more disgusted man you never 
saw than was myself at that time. 

After following them all day over hill and dale, through 
ravines, snow crust, and snow drifts, and often through 
snow to my waist, to think that some one else had taken my 
trail. Iturned around like a whipped cur and started for 
camp, twelve miles away. Soon after starting my knee gave 
out, and I would walk a short distance, then sit down and 
rest in the snow. I traveled till after dark, and if ever man 
looked for gumbo, I was that man. At last I found gumbo, 
and a plenty of it. I had taken to a ravine by this time, 


and it was so cut up with gullies that I had to take to the 
bottom of the main 
where the water 


ly. 1 traveled for two miles or more 
cut through the gumbo in some places 





twenty feet deep, the sides”,of which were as perpendicula 
as the sides of aheuse. MS OC 

At last I struck a creek, and thinking that I had struck 
the main one I looked at my compass for the direction of 
camp, but soon found out that it was not right. I was 
completely worn out by this time, and I found a nice pile 
of drift wood and concluded to stay there the rest of the 
night. I had used up my matches that were good, the rest 
having got wet with snow. I am too old an hunter to be 
stopped by such a small thing as that. I took off my vest, 
took out the lining, and placed it between two of the logs, 
and after firing two or three shots into it I succeeded in 
blowing it into a flame, and soon had a good roaring fire go- 
ing, I stayed beside the fire until daylight, when I found 
that Iwas about three miles from camp. I got up and 
started for the place. I dragged along at a slow rate, and 
when I fell in sight I found the sleigh gone. 

I went in and found a coffee-pot sitting there full of coffee, 
some hard bread, venison, matches and a cup. The fire 
was not out, I kicked the cmbers together, set on the 
coffee-pot, and pretty soon in stalked Mr. Spaulding, who 
bad been out since daylight looking for me. I drank three 
cups of coffee, ate two hard bread, got on Spaulding’s pony, 
he walking up the creek to where the sleigh was. After 
getting there we hitched up the horses and started by the 
way of the hills for home, which we reached just after 
dark. So ended our week’s hunt. I think if I ever should 
start again on such a hunt I should keep my horse. I think, 
on the whole, that we had quite a successful hunt, seeing 
that neither of us had hunted the creek before, and the 
country was new to us. LowER BRULE. 


A TRIP THROUGH NORTH CAROLINA. 


| ENRY and myself felt that we must make a new de- 

parture. We had hunted and shot so much over 
Virginia during the last ten years, that we wanted change 
of scene. We had shot squirrels in the Southwest, turkeys 
in the Alleghanies, partridges in the valley, old hares and 
robins in the Piedmont, sora and railin the lowlands, black- 
birds and reed birds on the James, shufflers and mullard on 
the Potomac, deer in the pinelands, canvas-back and red- 
head on the Chesapeake, brant, black duck, snipe and 
curlew off the Virginia Capes, wild pigeons in the mast 
forest of Bald Mountains, pheasants in the highlands, wood- 
cock on the Rappahannock bottoms; we had killed bull- 
bats, red-headed woodpeckers, and field larks in every 
county in the Old Dominion, and dropped our discharged 
shells in almost every precinct. 

It was time to think of cruising in new seas, and then 
again the scarcity of game in our own State is alarming to 
the true sportsman. The interest taken in the full enforce- 
ment of the laws for the protection and preservation of 
game has died entirely out, from the fact that there is no 
law to enforce. The last Legislature, having run mad on 
politics and the election of State officers, had no time, they 
said, for any such trifles. So pot-hunters and scrub-shooters 
have played the old scratch with all kind of fur and feather, 
and where to shoot this fall and winter has become a serious 
problem. 

It is no use to go to Cobb’s Island for brandt and duck 
shooting. It is a thing of the past, and, to be candid, the 
cause and effect can briefly be told. The time was when 
royal sport could be had over the decoys, and a half a hun- 
dred brandt and black duck was a common bag for one 
tide, but good duck shooting, I fear, is forever gone at the 
Cobb’s. Itis now a famous oyster and clam station, and 
there are hundreds of men and scores of sloops and schooners 
that make the island their rendezvous; and every man of 
them has guns, and desiring to vary their menu with fresh 
meat, they kill the ducks in every conceiveble way, and, of 
course, illegally. Their easiest and most practiced method 
is to shoot the ducks in the night time, and this unquestion- 
ably drives them off from their feeding grounds, never to 
return. Every year it grows worse, until these vandal clam- 
pickers and ‘‘oyster-snipes” have destroyed the finest shoot- 
ing on the Atlantic coast. 

I have been regularly to Cobb’s Island for three winters, 
and with the most unsatisfactory results. I have frequent 
ly had to wait a whole week before I could go out shooting, 
for time, tide and sunshine have all to harmonize—if either 
of the three is wanting, it is no use setting the decoys. 
Then the weary waiting on the bleak island, that is but a Dar- 
ren sand bank in the winter time, with nothing to read, noth- 
ing to talk about, nothing to do but to meditate upon the sins 
of a misspent life; it is fearfully demoralizing, and ene gets 
in the habit of a house dog, and yawis and sleeps in fitful 
slumber day and night. 

Then every time you go out hunting, the guide charges 
you three dollars and takes half of your ducks, I have 
enough of duck shooting there—it simply don’t pay—and 
after losing two or three weeks, and getting a few brant 
that cost me between five and ten dollars apiece, I have 
come to the conclusion to try my luck elsewhere. I hate to 
bid adieu to Cobb’s Island, but in all truth it is time, 
money and temper utterly wasted; itissad, but yet a frozen 
fact. 

Hearing that there was fine shooting in Western North 
Carolina, a party of us determined to make a trip there, 
chiefly to shoot quail. But what point should we aim for ? 
Neither Henry, Ned or myself had ever been in the State be- 
fore, or rather, they had not, and my experience of North 
Carolina was a short visit, it is true, butso crowded with 
incident, that it will be a vivid memory as long as life lasts. 
It happened thus: 

The scene was at Appomattox Court House; the time, a 
gloomy April morning in the sping of 65. Lee had sent in 
his flag of truce, and the news flew from lip tolig that the 
army of Northern Virginia was about to surrender. Surren- 
der? A laugh of scorn and derision came from many who 
deemed our battalions invincible, whether combatted singly 
by overwhelming numbers, unlimited resources, starvation 
and wounds and death, or opposed by all. Surrender the 
grand old army of Northern Virginia, that incomparable 
body of ee as Swinton called them? It was as false 
as hell. Yet the whispers grew louder, and cheeks that 
never blanched before death, grew white to the lips now, and 
soon the news grew into a certainty. Many individual cav- 

en determined to break out of the surround and strike 
for Johnston’s army in North Carolina. Sixteen in one 
squad charged through the line, and twelve, horsemen and 
steeds, went down; four escaped more or less wounded, and 
two horses gave out, and left but two cavalrymen, Jack R. 
and myself as reinforcements. We were both young boys, 
in a strange country, without a ration, both with flesh 
wounds, and riding the sorriest specters of horses ever seen. 

“If we can cheat the b ” said Jack, driving his 
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} og between the ‘ribs of; his"skeleton steed, ‘we will;make 
t 


e trip, sure.” 7 

We reached Johnston after a few days’ steady riding, and 
the General told us to go back to Virginia, give ourselves 
up, and return to our homes. We turned on the back track 
and aimed for Tarboro, a beautiful little town in North 
Carolina, nestling cosily on the banks of the Roanoke River. 
When within a few miles of the place, what a sight mct our 
eyes! A whole division wagon train that had left Peters- 
burg before the evacuation, filled and jammed with supplies, 
had tried in vain to reach Lee, and finding him environed 
by Sheridan’s troopers, turned the caravan’s head toward 
Johnston, and had traversed a good deal of the way, when 
they learned that the bottom had fallen out of the whole 
thing. Nor was this all. Two six-gun batteries and a regi- 
ment of infantry guarded the train. The guns were brand 
new and had never been fired. They were. beautiful rifle 
pieces, fresh from the English foundries, that had run the 
blockade by way of Nassau. The caissons were bright and 
clean — paint could make them, and the guns gleamed 
like gold. 

A sad council of war by old comrades, that had come to- 
ether by chance, was held in the recesses of the North 
Jarolina piny woods. There was no officer higher than 

the —_ r, a young Virginian named Slaughter, who com- 
manded the provision train. ; 

The discussion was brief, for there was only one side to 
be argued. Lee had surrendered; Johnston was about to lay 
down his arms; Kirby Smith and Dick Taylor had an army 
in Louisiana, —" a thousand miles away, so all chance of 
reaching him was futile; President Davis and his Cabinet 
were fugitives, and the Confederate government dissolved; 
there was but one course to follow, and that was for every 
man to disperse to his home. 

A few hot-blooded, scatter-brained soldiers urged that a 
guerilla warfare should be inaugurated; but such a prepo- 
sition was voted down by all the veterans present, who knew 
what a guerilla warfare really meant. 

No time was lost. The meeting broke up, each man se- 
lected a mule or a horse, and mounting, rode away in twos 
and threes. Old comrades looked with lingering glances 
into each other’s eyes, and their hands met in firm, warm, 
cordial pressure for the last time, and turning their faces— 


“Some toward the setting sun have gone, 
And some to the setting moon’’— 


they disappeared in the tortuous road. never to meet 
again in this world. In an hour the scene so full of a 
bustling life was almost deserted. There in the road stood 
the twelve guns with the appurtenances all complete and the 
chests filled with ammunition. They were the property of 
any who chose to claim them. Any enterprising farmer 
who chose had only to jump on a mule and bear away with 
him to his country home the finest rifled guns in the world, 
and he could celebrate the Fourth of July, Christmas, or 
his mother-in-law’s birthday, or his tin wedding, as he 
minded to, in fine style. And then what splendid adornments 
to his grounds would be twelve brass and steel cannons 
encircling his mansion, and pointmg their grim muzzles to 
every point of the compass. Ah me! I have often wished 
[had yanked two of those guns away quietly; nobody 
would have missed them and they would have been like 
Mrs. Toodles’s door-plate, a handy thing to have about the 
house. 

But more than that; there in the pine woods was a train 
of wagons a mile long, and over acouple of hundred mules, 
left, like the guns, for somebody to helpthemselves. Owing 
to a false report the officers thought that Sheridan’s cavalry 
were but a few miles off, but the half a dozen scouts who 
remained all day by the wagons found out that there was 
was not a blue coat within twenty miles. 

A few of us built our fires and remained over night with 
the train, looting the wagons and drinking some blockade 
whisky, the meanest | ever swallowed. The next morning 
we debated whether we should spike the guns and burn the 
wagons, but as the country people began to arrive we told 
them to help themselves, and then loading one of the field 
pieces under direction of an old artilleryman who had been 
transferred to the cavalry, we touched her off. The sound 
echoed and re-echoed through the vast pine forest and then 
died away in the far distance. Mounting our horses we 
struck for Virginia. 

I claim that our small body of « half a duzen scouts were 
the final executors of the effects of the Confederacy, and we 
fired the last gun and last salute of the war. 

% % * Ea * % * ea # * 


At the St. Claire, in Richmond, we met Mr. Mercer 
Slaughter, the genial ticket agent of the Danville Railroad. 
We confided our intention of seeking some hunting ground 
in North Carolina, for the reason that sportsmen were over- 
crowding the Old Dominion. 

‘‘Why don’t you go to Western North Carolina?” he asked. 
“JT hear that partridges abound out that section. Take a 
ticket to Gastonia, about two hundred and fifty miles from 
here, on the Richmond and Danville Railroad, and you will 
strike the finest game preserves in the country.” 

‘All right,” we said, “‘and we will start to-morrow night.” 

The train leaves the depot at 11:35 P. M. and reaches 
Danville, Va., at seven the next morning. We got a splendid 
breakfast here at the depot, such a rare thing in this section 
that the event ought to be chronicled, for during the space of 
ten days we never ate another 5 meeeeees meal at a public 
house, and how we lived and suffered and fed on cold victuals 
and greasy food will be told further on. North Carolinians 
don’t seem to know how to keep a hotel, or if they do, they 
take particular pains to hide that accomplishment from 
strangers. 

After an all day travel through an inexpressibly dreary 
looking country we arrived at Gastonia, a little village in-its 
infancy and dirt, in Lincoln county. We got out and looked 
around, and the scene appeard so uninviting that Henry 
positively refused to stop. 

“ll die of the blues if I remain here” hesaid. ‘I feel them 
creeping Over me now.” 

Upon inquiry we found that twenty-one miles away was a 
town of some eight hundred inhabitants, called Lincolnton, 
which we could reach by a narrow-guage railroad that left 
late in the evening. Transferring our traps, we were soon 
bumping —_ at the livély rate of twenty miles an hour and 
just after dusk reached the depot. 

An ancient Jersey wagon drawn by a steed that had been 
young once in the memory of man, was to be our conveyance. 

iling on our traps, we started for town, a mile distant, a 
= going in front and lighting the way with a Jantern, 
The old horse fell down eleven times between the depot and 
the hotel by actual count. Arriving at Lincolnton hotel, the 
only hostelry in the place, we got some cold bread and 
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bones for supper, and retired to rest, and in the agonies” of | 
indigestion dreamed that a darkey had caught us in a 
hollow tree and we were changed into a ‘possum and the son 
of Africa was heaping rocks upon us. 

The next morning we looked around us and strolled up 
and down the streets and alleys. Lincolnton is an antique 
village of the old Dutch type, and reminds one of the 
mouldy, mildewed cathedral towns that tourists stumble 
across sometimes in England. It stretches out a mile or 
more on each side of the road. Each house is a distinctive 
mark in itself, and its individuality is marked. Wide 
spreading trees at. irregular intervals border each sidewalk 
and furnish grateful shade when the Lincolntonian smokes 
and dozes the sleepy, languid, sensuous hours of the day 
away. After dinner evcrything and everybody slumbers. 
The burghers tilt back their cane-bottom chairs, and, resting 
against the gnarled trunks, sink into dreamland, their 
pipes, dropped from nerveless hands, lie smokicg or char- 
ring on the sward beneath. The house dogs lie at length in 
the sunshine, their fore paws covering their face to keep 
away the buzzing blue-bottle flies. The village cows in the 
land of Nod chew thcir cud in contented silence. The very 
town hogs, lying in their wallows, are sound asleep and in 
swinish forgetfulness dream. The very crows, winging 
their wav over the village, seem to breathe the slumbrous air 
and would drop on the limbs of the nearest sycamore tree 
and rest content until the low sun warned them it was time 
to go to roost. 

“Oh, if I only had a farm here,” sighed Ned. 

‘You wouldn't live in such a spot six weeks unless you 
had a client to pick or a jury to spout to,” responded Henry 
impatiently. 

Then we all took drinks and waited and rested for an 
hour. 

‘Come along, gentlemen,” responded Charley Cobb, ‘‘we 
will never get any birds if we remain here.” 

We moved on, and passing through a small field the dogs 
scattered, and suddenly the unusual sight was presented of 
three separate dogs standing at a separate pcint in full sight 
of each other. A hurried consultation ensued, and disposi- 
tions were made to attack. Fearing that the dogs might not 
stand staunch if they heard the guns, we determined to strike 
them, as Napoleon did the Russians at Borodino—all at 
once. Ned took one flock, Reid the second, and Charley 
Cobb and myself the third. With guns on the cock we ad- 
vanced like skirmishers feeling for the enemy’s position. 
The dogs stood each fast, but trembling with suppressed 
excitement. Just as Chorley and myself closed in on them 
there came the noise of two tremendous reports that sounded 
like the firing of mortars. Then the two barrels of Reid’s 
guns went off and our flock rose. Charley killed his brace 
of birds handsomely. I missed the first bird and got the 
other. Markiag the covey where they lit, we turned to re- 
join our friends. Reid was close by with one bird. We 
could not see Ned until close up to him, and then found 
him sitting on the ground, with his gun beside him, rubbing 
his shoulder. 

‘‘What is the matter, Ned?” we cried ina breath. 

“Nothing, except this cursed gun brought in a cross 
action and filed a cross bill. Ihave enough of it. I don’t 
want to shoot a gun that knocks the breath out of my body 
every time I pull the trigger.” 

“Tt isn’t the gun’s fault,” we said, ‘‘it is the large load 
yon put init. Reduce the charge and an infant could shoot 
it.” 

We loaded up and for the space of an hour the sound of 
rapid firing was heard on every side. The coverts and the 
fields were full of birds, and the dogs were standing all the 
time. It was hot work, though, with the sun burning up 
the earth. The mercury was somewhere up in the hun- 
dreds. Two of the dogs, being setters, were completely 
played out, and stretched themselves ina branch near by, 
and panted and gasped asif their breath was near gone. 
We counted our game. Charley had eighteen, we came 
next with twelve, Henry had eight, Ned had a handful of 
feathers that he claimed te have knocked out of his bird, 
and had crippled a hare that had somehow gotten away. 

We went into camp until evening brought a cooler atmos- 
phere. Selecting a shady spot in a grove of trees we 
stretched ourselves on the green sward, and lighting our 
cigars enjoyed the burning of that weed that Raleigh dc- 
scribes as good for ‘tye mind as ye body.” 

For several hours we loitered in this charming spot. 
Afar off the clear outlines of the mountains marked the va- 
rious chains that ziz-zagged through the State, and a small 
creek rippled near, making a rhythmatic murmur that 
lulled one’s senses to a perfect repose. 

Ned grew poetical. ‘‘It was such a spot as this that Ten- 
nyson must have composed his ‘Brook.’ It would stir the 
soul of asavage. Yes, here is the spot.” 

“T’m done with town after this.” he continued. ‘‘I will 
buy a small place and build my cot and live amid beautiful 
nature, and leave the world and its cities, with all of its 
snares and pitfalls, behind me.” 

“‘A sort of ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ eh, Ned?” we put it. 

“No,” he responded, ‘‘not exactly that, but mean to 
lead the life of a Virginia farmer. How happy it must be 
to have your cows, churn your own butter, raise your own 
mutton, have your own horses, plant your grain, raise your 
fruits and vegetables’ Oh, it’s the happiest life in the 
world!” 

Henry Reid grunted, or rather he gave a disdainful sniff. 
“‘Oh, that’s very pretty in theory,” he said, ‘‘but I have 
tried it. Iknow; Ihave been there. The cows dry up, you 
have to buy your own butter half of the time, your sheep 
are bound todie of the scab or some such disease, the 
horses are always ailing and generally kick the bucket, your 
grain is ruined y the drought, the bugs destroy the young 
vegetables, and the catbirds eat up all the fruit, and you have 
a never-ending fight against all creation. Farming! Not any 
in mine, if you please.” ; 

“‘That’s because you did not take naturally to an agri- 
culturist’s life,” responded Ned. ‘Ido. I admire the pro- 
fession that numbered among its votaries a Washington. a 
Jefferson, a Madisen. No, the man who don’t love the 
country is without a soul; he is fit for stratagems, treasons 
and spoils.” 

‘*Well, old man, answered Henry, ‘‘have yourown way 
about it, but come on, the rest are ready.” 

The dogs as well as their masters, refreshed by their 
hour’s rest, sprung to their work with a vim, and in a few 
minutes we were all scattered in the woods and brush. 

Suddenly we heard Ned’s voice in excited tones cry, 
‘Come here, boys, come here!” ‘We hurried to the spot. 

“*There,” said Ned, pointing to a brush of briars in the 
ottom of a dry ditch, “‘there is the strangest animal 1 ever 
saw,” 
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‘What was it like?” we inquired. 

“It was as large as a dog almost and about the color of 
one. He jumped down there before I could shoot, and he 
is in there now, you bet.” . 
= “Tt must be a coon,” said Charley, ‘‘or a possum,” I haz- 
arded, ‘‘or a groundhog,” cried Henry, who said as he got 
to the bottom of the chasm, “‘I’ll find out ina minute.” 
We bent over the brink eagerly and watched him as he 
threw away the pine brush. All at once the animal, with a 
snarl, jumped aside, and in a second gave us a dose of his 
quality. 

Oh, my countrymen! Evil was the day and cursed the 
hour when we stirred up that P.C. Shades of the an- 
cient city of Cologne, with its seventy-nine distinct 
stenches! what a fetid odor. All bad smells that entered 
our nose since boyhood, concentrated and condensed into 
one foul funk, could not match in a stinking offensiveness 
the scent of that foul Mustela putorvus. The first sensation 
is one of deadly nausea, followed by a blindness and dizzi- 
ness that lasts for some minutes. Then comes an utter, ab- 
horrent disgust of everything, everybody, with the whole 
globe thrown in. 

Every one of us caught it, and we all struck, by ifistinct, 
for an open field, where the smell could have free space to 
diffuse, and not be cramped or smothered by the bushes or 
WOOGS. 

After a haif hour spent in profanity, there was another 
council of war. This time there was mutiny in the ranks, 
and each one wanted to do a different thing. Henry desired 
to kill himself, but was persuaded not; Charley wanted tostrip 
and lie in the creek all night; Ned longed to blow his brains 
out, while the darkey, who was the only one untouched, 
stood a hundred yards off, with his nose in his hand, an1 
halloed to us to take off our garments and bury them under 
the water, and wait until he returned from the village with 
a full supply of clothes, both inner and outer, for us. 


His advice was sound—in fact, it was the only thing we 
could do. The darkey went off like a shot, and we pro- 
ceeded to follow instruction. Down in the deepest pools 
we buried our apparel, by placing rocks on them, only taking 
from the pockets our watches and money, which were af- 


fected strongly <4 the all-powerful perfume. 
There we stood. 
—an antique group without the Greek pose. 


Henry Reid would have his joke. Ned’s figure caught 


his eye, crouched at the foot of a gigantic tree. 


“IT say, Ned,” he commenced, ‘‘how sweet, fair and fresh 


is the country.” 
‘Curse the country!” growled that individual. 


‘‘How Arcadianly delicate,” went on Henry. ‘‘See the 
brawling streamlet that dances so brightly; it hides our 


clothes, ’tis true, but then it sparkles like a diamond.” 
“‘Confound the river!” snapped Ned. 


Then an utter silence fell upon the crowd, and not until 
the boy appeared did we utter a word. We donned our 
raiment, and, upon the advice of ,Charley, placed our 
watches and money from the old suits in keeping of the 
darkey. Yet even with this precaution there was a certain 
indetinite sickly smell in the air that seemed to cling to our 


persons. 


Just as we were about to start for the village Ned inquired 
how long the clothes would have to soak before the smell 


was out. 
‘‘About six months,” was the reply. 


“Great Scott!” he moaned. ‘‘I borrowed that suit from 
Frank Brackett, and it cost sixty dollars if it cost a cent, 


and I will have to pay for it. I’m done for!” 


*‘Never mind, Ned,” we said, consolingly; ‘‘you will 


have better luck next time.” 
‘‘Next time will never come for this individual,” he said, 
savagely ; ‘I am going to leave to-morrow.” 


hat!” said Henry, ‘“Jeave this beautiful Arcadian 


country that you were in love with?” 
“I never want to see the country again,” he replied. 
‘“‘What! give up your dream of a farmer’s life?” 


“‘T would rather crack rocks on an avenue in the city than 


farm the finest freehold in the State.” 


“Surely, Mr. Burke,” spoke up Charley Cobb, ‘‘you are 
not going to give up the fine shooting for such an accident?” 
‘‘You may designate it as an accident,” he replied, ‘‘but I 
call it a fearful calamity. Beside, I have not had any fine 


shooting. My shoulder is black and blue, the skin is worn 
off my heel, and I am solame I cannot walk; and those 
confounded birds fly so fast that before I can get aim at 


them they are out of sight. Then, again, I have no desire 


to meet another infernal cat.” 

‘‘These are very rarc in this section,” said Charley Cobb. 
“It is the first I haveseen for several years around here, and 
I am hunting over these grounds all of the time.” 

“It would be just my luck to stir up one on every huat,” 
answered the lawyer. ‘‘No, I have had enough, with 
plenty left over. 1am going home to-morrow, and I never 
want to lay my eyes on the country again as long as I live.” 


We marched sadly back to town, and at the nearest drug 


store Ned hought a bottle of cologne with which he 
drenched himself, and thus overcame by one odor the scent 
of another. The next day he returned home, accompanied 


by Reid, who was summoned back. to his bank by a tele- 


gram. 

A few days’ hunt around Lincolnton in company with 
Charley Cobb convinced me of the great abundance of par- 
tridges (quail) in Western North Carolina. The birds abound, 
and in such quantities as 1 never saw in Virginia. There 
are but few sportsmen in the whole s2ction, and the quail 
have nothing to prevent their seniety ine. ‘A noticeable 
fact this season is the scarcity of hawks. I did not see but 
one the whole time I was shooting. Now what | cull a pro- 
fusion of game is this: The coveys are numerous and rarely 
counting under fifty birds, and they can be found on every 
hand. To give an instance, Mr. N. F. Cobb, Charley’s 
brother, who is an enthusiastic and accomplished sports- 
man, tells me that he often finds as many as twenty coveys 
in one day’s hunt. Speaking by the card, from my own ob- 
servation, | found more game in Western North Carolina 
than I ever did in the most favored localities of Virginia. 
Frem Charlotte, North Carolina, clear to the great French 
Broad, is a region that will give the most exacting hunts- 
man a perfect satisfaction, Thosedesiring inform:tion may 
write to Charles Cobb, Lincolnton, N. C., who will cheer- 
fully give them all necessary points. 

There is one serious drawback to sportsmen going to North 
Carolina on the Virginia Midland and Richmond & Danville 
route, and that is the enormous charge for carrying dogs. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio road makes no charge on dogs. 

To parties visiting North Carolina I would advise them 
to go from Washington to Richmond by the Alexandria and 
Fredericksburg Railroad, then to North Carolina by any 
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route that is the cheapest, thus avoiding the heavy tax that 
the Virginia Midland lays upon the dogs. The Richmond 
and Danville is the shortest and quickest route. 

I cannot vey emesenea & advise any brother sportsmen to 
go to the only hotel -in Lincolnton, unless, indeed, he has 
the dyspepsia and cannot eat, or has a stomach like an 
ostrich and can fill up on slop and wittles. There are 
several private families in and around the town where tour- 
ists and sportsmen cai get board at a moderate price, and 
Mr. Cobb can, I presume, engage quarters for them. 

Well, I have had my say, and like Captain Jack Bunsby, 
‘what I says I stands to.” I can only repeat, if you want 
splendid partridge shooting on real game preserves, where 
nine coveys out of ten have never been shot at, go to West- 
ern North Carolina, take your own dogs and ammunition 
and liquids; get in with the people, avoid hotels as you 
would a leper house, obtain board at some private house 
where there is a cheerful host, pretty daughters and accom- 
modating son to show the bearings, and you will have as 
much sport during the months of November and December 
as your ardent soul could wish. 

have written a long letter, but like Gratanio, can ex- 
claim, ‘‘Beshrew my soul, but what | tellist is the truth.” 
CHAS3EUR. 
Virani, October, 1882, 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


TS quail shooting season opened in Delaware and New 
Jersey Nov. 1, and many of our sportsmen of the 
Quaker City are away at the present writing. Birds are 
plentiful in both Maryland and Delaware, but in some 1lo- 
calities I hear there are a number of small birds ‘‘in the 
large coveys.” This would indicate a second peschinig, 
which has very likely been the case during the past breed- 
ing season, ag it was an exceptionably good one. 

Phe deer in New Jersey have been protected by law for 
the past two or three years, and ne shooting of them has 
been allowed, consequently they have increased in consider- 
able measure. Mr. Geo. Vannato, of Barnegat, N. J., who 
is one of the most persistent deer hunters of his State, tells 
we in the section where he has been in the habit of hunting 
before the passage of the B geen law the deer have be- 
come very numerous. He hbewails the having to wait 
another year before he can go into “‘the drive” again, as it 
is not until November, 1888, that the open season begins. 

Brant and geese are now appearing in greater numbers on 
the New Jersey coast, and good shooting will be had when 
favorable winds prevail. j ust now the brant are having a 
quiet time and pleasant weather, with no blustery winds to 
keep them on the move. 

Duck shooting has been good in the Barnegat and Tuck- 
erton bays, which takes in the waters from Barnegat to 
Little Egg Harbor inlets. Your correspondent has not 
heard of the result of opening day at Havre de Grace, Gun- 
powder and Bush rivers, but from the reports that reached 
Philadelphia of the number of blackheads and redheads 
that have alieady taken up their quarters on their noted 
feeding grounds, the fun must have been great. Canvas- 
backs have not arrived there to any great extent, the 
weather having been too pleasant. 

My Massachusetts friend, who gave me information re- 
garding the deer on Cape Cod, also tells’ me that at Wood’s 
Holl, opposite Martha’s Vineyard, there are now great 
bodies of brant. Would not this show that there remain 
yet many fowl to come southward and stop in our bays as 
autumn and winter progresses? 

Ruffed grouse in the Lehigh Valley, Pa., region have not 
came down from the high tablelands yet. There is plenty 
of feed still on these elevated grounds, and it will not be un- 
til cooler weather that they will be found at the foot of the 
hills. Homo. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov.3. 

MassAcuusetts.—Harwich, Oct. 28.—Have been down 
on the Cape here for a short time, and although I have not 
made any large bags of birds, I have had some fine sport. 
One morning this week I shot, with a light single-barrel 
breech-loading shotgun, cight snipe on a small meadow 
near here, and the next morning two. Have shot quite a 
number of quail and ruffed grouse and a few stray black 
duck. Quail are quite plentiful, and some very good bags 
have been made. Many black ducks have been shot in the 
ponds. The largest number killed with one barrel was nine. 
A number of coots and sheldrakes have been shot the past 
week, but not so many as would have been had it not been 
for the rough weather. Blue-wing teal have becn taken in 
small bunches, but not as many as usual. A few winter 

ellow-legs are on the marshes yet. The number of yellow- 
egs and woodducks taken here for the past two montis has 
been very small compaied with that of other seasons. Since 
writing the above, your correspondent has been told of two 
persons that shot, in Brewster, one day this week, forty-four 
quail.— CHESTER 


A Smwz Hunt.—Clinton, Mass., Oct. 28.—The Clinton 
Sportsman’s Club held their first annual field day on Thurs- 
day. G. W. Goss and G. A. Sampson as captains, each 
chose an equal number of men and started in pursuit of 
game. The side that scored the smallest number of points 
to furnish a game supper for the club at the Clinton House 
last night. They were allowed to start at midnight Wed- 
nesday and meet at the Clinton House hall at 9 A. M., Fri- 
day, with the game. They all met as per agreement with 
an amount of game that was creditable to the club. It fell 
to Goss’s side to furnish the supper, as they were beaten by 
five points, he scoring 1,595 to 1,600 for Sampson. Eacn 
side started in twos and threes, and some went singly. The 
supper was served at the Clinton House at 9 o’clock last 
evening. Game counted as follows: ’Coon, 75; gray rab- 
bit, 25; duck, 25; partridge, 25; owl, 15: crow, 15; quail, 15; 
woodcock, 15; gray squirrel, 15; red squirrel, 5; blue jay, 5. 
The game and vermin killed weie: 2 ’coons, 3 owls, 1 duck, 
8 crows, 27 ruffed grouse, 4 woodcock, 21 quail, 28 blue 
jays, 8 rabbits, 74 gray squirrels, 79 red squirrels. 


New Yorx.—Oswego, October 30.—Four members of the: 
Ontario Shooting and Fishing Club, N. A. Wright, O. S8.. 
Osterlout, P. O. Wright and C. A. Tanner, have just re- 
turned from a two days’ trip to the club’s preserve, at Little 
Sandy. .They report wild celery growing in abundance, 
and fine ducks in large flocks, and 1 have no reason to dis- 
believe them, for they are all sportsmen of the highest order.. 
One very convincing argument is that they brought home 
with them 82 fine plump stall fed beauties, such as red- 
heads, blucbills and butter-balls. There have been but very 
few woodcock, snipe and ruffed grouse killed in this county 
this season,— VETERAN, 
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Micuiean.—Fife Lake, Nov. 7.—Deer are quite ay in} Connecticut.—Plymouth, Nov. 6.—Game has been, and 
this vicinity; over fifty have been killed this fall, within | is now quite plenty around here this fall. There are gray 
ten miles of town. The largest buck ever killed in this vi- | squirrels, rabbits, foxes and ’coons. Quail have been more 
cinity was shot within one mile of town, weighing 268 ; numerous than fora number of years, but partridge and wood- 
pounds dressed. He had six prongs on his horns; he was a | cock are not very plenty; the latter were quite p'enty ia the 
noble buck. The controversy in oo columns in regard to | early part ef the summer, butafter the law was off I could 
the custom of hounding vs. still hunting is interesting to | not find one there or any where else. Ducks are very plenty 
read, but I don’t think will make many converts on either | on Litchfield Pond. Men that have lived near the pond for 
side. I give,youfan example of hounding. Two weeksago | years say they never have seen so many in all the time they 
a party went from here a few miles out, taking four dogs. | have lived there as they have seen this year. We have had 
Deer were plenty when they went, and had been all fall. | quite good sport killing gray squirrels; some days we got 
These parties were gone ten days and got seven, six does | fifteen and never less than ten, and one day we shot an 
and one buck. Last week they tried it again, and came | albino squirrel. He was all white with the exception of a 
back, with one small fawn and one dog, reporting no deer to | light gray streak down the back about one inch wide, just 
be found. Isaw a ‘‘moss-back” from that section of the | back of the head, which narrowed down to a point at the 
country, who said that two of the dogs that he knew of | root of the tail; he had pink eyes.—F. C. B. 

stopped, sudden-like and were there yet; and 1 don’t know a reer eee b y 

as I blame him fer stopping them. [ received a letter from |, Mmptanp Park, N. J., Nov. 3.—Rabbits plentiful. Got 

into several large bevies of quail and brought some to gun. 


Game Warden Higby, just before the law expired, telling 
Camp Sire Hlicherings. 


me he would be here. I had written to him in regard to 
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coming. Ihad twosure cases of violation of game law, 
knew where the birds were, but he did not appear. One of 
the cases is particularly aggravated, namely that of J. A. 
Clark. He has hunted and fished here for seven years, in and 
out of season, last year killing seven before the law expired, 
andthis year three. He is ‘‘well fixed” for this world’s goods, 
but prefers to hunt or fish for the market. He sold venison 
openly on our streets the last week in September. A slight 
flurry of snow fell here November 2. Plenty of partridge, but 
no ducks; song birds all gone.—W. E. M. 








“That reminds me.” 


CE hot day in June we were catching haddock in 
Anoplis Basin about a mile off the Digby, Nova Scotia, 
shore. Chet, after taking a turn of his line around his hand, 


his face as a protection from the noon-day heat of the sun, and 


Some Gun BARRELS Contain STEEr..—Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 29,—To my great regret, I find that my friend ‘‘Dick 
Swiveller” thinks that there is ‘‘no such thing” as ‘‘Damas- 
cus steel” and “‘laminated steel,” as steel is ‘utterly unfit for 
shotgun barrels, as not combining lightness with strength;” 
‘highly dangerous to use in any climate,” etc.; ‘‘the fine 
iron and the mild steel,” when forged, gives us, in the result- 
ing ‘‘tubes,” iron. ‘“The laminated steel figure in barrels can- 
not be as safe as Damascus; * * * like the latter, the steel 
is reduced to fine iron,” etc. Now, these statements are in- 
correct, I wish no discussion with my esteemed friend. 
The subject of ‘‘steel” and its manifold conditions is grard 
and limitless. But let me say: Possibly about one-half of 
the metal in 4 pair of first-class ‘laminated steel” or ‘‘Dam- 
ascus steel” barrels is steel. We may call the whole ‘‘gun 
iron” very properly; but the proportion of steel which went 
in comes out steel—very mild steel, of course, but not ‘‘iron,” 
by along shot. Steel as used (in its various forms) in the 
finest weapons, big and li‘tle, which the world can show, 
does combine ‘‘ligbtness with strength.” It rules the world. 
Barrels of the material known as ‘‘laminated steel” are not 
‘fine iron,” but, ¢. 7., half iron and half steel. They are 
quite as safe as ‘‘Damascus.”—W. McK. HEaru. 


his hook firmly through the skate’s tail, then let him go. 


fishing I fish, I don’t spend half my time snoring. Come, 
wake up and give a hand here.” 


and nearly to the surface, he yelled ‘‘Stand by with the gaff, 
boys; clear away between the main and forward seats; put 
both gaffs into him,steady,now, and we will show the natives 


PENNSYLVANIA Nortes.—Allegheny, Oct. 29.--A heavy 
frost made its appearance here last Tuesday, bringing with 
it flocks of ducks to the water outside of the city limits, 
and several bags of no mean proportion have been made by 
hunters. The farmers in the rural districts, a few miles 
from the city, complain that the hawks and owls are present 
this year in large quantities and are causing fearful destruc- 
tion to game. Bas? fishing in Chartier’s Creek is splendid 
this year. I was paddling in its waters in a Rob Roy 
canoe, some time since, and the bass almost jumped into the 
boat. Rabbits are present this season in legions, and will 
serve admirably to resort to in case one fails to secure other 
game. A number of loyal sportsmen, who have been ‘‘put- 
ting in their time” at Kankakee during the last few days, 
claim that game there is very plenty, and they substantiated 
their claim by dealing out ducks with a lavish hand. Clay 
pigeon matches are becoming quite frequent, and the’ frag- 
ments of red clay on Herr’s Island and the Exposition 
grounds prove, without a doubt, that Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny possess sportsmen who need not be ashamed of 
themselves.—C. A. R. 


from his eyes, dropped his line and darted for the boathook; 


held him until the fight melted out of his eyes and he owned 
up sold. 

Ever after if we wanted Chet to comedown we only had to 
say, ‘‘Chet, let’s put both gaffs into him.” H. L. M. 





woodcock? Oh, yes,I have. I sawa pair of very fine 
ones once, perfectly white, and this is how it occurred. 


of the messengers in the office of the old American Express 
before the big fire. Phil. was a bachelor, fond of horses, 
dogs and birds, particularly the latter. Canary birds from 
the Black Forest of Germany, mocking birds and redbirds 
from the sunny South, none but the purest and rarest speci- 
mens, were allowed to occupy the beautiful cages that 
graced his bachelor quarters. Occasionally some cage, 
carefully wrapped up and marked with the mysterious 
“D. H. a. c. P. L.” would be found among the out-bound 
“run” of some messenger and consigned to some far-away 
agent, to be returned in due time labeled ‘‘Keep from cold,” 
‘‘Please feed and water.” These came to be known among 
the boys as ‘‘Phil.’s pets” and were always well cared for, 
so that when one arrived Phil. generally had quite a crowd 
of lookers on about the office’ when the wrappings were 
carefully removed from the latest and rarest specimen, 
while all passed judgment upon size, plumage, color and 
markings, and probable musical or other good qualities. 
One day one of the boys on the Dubuque night run asked 
Phil. how he-would like a pair of white woodcock, adding 
that the agent out at Blanktown had a pair of beautiful 
ones that he thought he could secure for him if Phil. would 
like them to add to his collection, and would supply a cage. 
Phil. was delighted, but almost doubted the truthfulness of 
James, because in all his experience in the woods he had 
never heard of such a rarity, though he had heard of white 
deer, and even white quail and white blackbirds, but pure 
white woodcock, and two of them! That settled it. hen 
the run went out that evening there was a rer cage bear- 
ing the mysterious ciphers “‘D. H. a. c. P. L.,” and tagged 
for the agent at Blanktown. When it came back,’a day or 
so after, the usual curious crowd of messengers and office 
clerks gathered about while Phil. carefully untied the 
strings which held the paper with which the cage was 
wrap to protect the birds from the cold, ard -there, 
curled up in a warm nest of soft moss, lay, sure enough, a 
pair of real whitewood cocks!—beer faucets. The roar 
that followed the discovery is often echoed to this day 
whenever some of the old hands have retold the story. But 
don’t you tell who sent you this. Dorsat Fin. 


Seconp Broops or Quarii.—Fort Apache, Arizona, 
Oct. 26.--The articles in your issues of Sept. 14 and Oct. 12, 
‘fon second breeding of quail,” induces me to write of some 
of my own experience in Indian Territory and the State of 
Texas. Let me first state I have been a devoted lover of 
“Bob White” for many years, have watched his habits 
closely, and many times have known a pair to raise two 
bevies in one season. Twice in the Teiritory, that is, two 
consecutive seasons, I watched two nests in the first, and 
one during the second season. In both cases—I should sa 
the three cases—there was a second brood by the same, pair 
of quail. Five years’ experience there convinced me that in 
almost every, if not every, case the mother bird laysa second 
nest of aE. In Texas it is well known that two broods 
are hatched each season, and some think three are, often. 
My experience in Texas was very extensive, in the north, 
southwestern and western parts. I always had fine dogs, 
both pointers and setters, and ‘‘Bob White” has for years 
been my favorite game, and many of them have fallen to 
my gun.—G. W. 8S. 


SqurrREL Ririte.—Allegheny, Pa.—One of your corres- 
pondents, some time ago, inquired for information in regard 
to a rifle that would be suitable for hunting in general, and for 
mons gray squirrels in particular. I have been experiment- 
ing with a .22 caliber first, and then with a .32 caliber, both 
Remington rifles, and I find that I prefer the .32 caliber far 
above the .22, for although the .22 c. will pick a squirrel 
from a tree in avery neat manner, the .32 c. will do the 
same with better execution, make a cleaner shot, and as it 
carries a larger ball and more powder, its force is a certain 
per cent. greater and its trajectory correspondingly less in 
an equal ratio, though while this change takes place there 
seems t> be supemoniiy no perceptible difference in the 
mutilation of the game, while at the same time you have a 
rifle that will kill much larger game, if need be, at longer 
range.—C. A. R. 


Ox10.—Delta, October 30.—Ruffed grouse are very scaree 
in this section. Have been out several times and failed to 
find any except a few old birds. Cannot account for it un- 
less it was the cold, wet weather we had last spring. Quail 
are quite plentiful, and we expect some glorions sport in a 
few days, as soon as weather gets a little cooler.—H. H. Q. 


We were sitting around the fire just before turning in, 
and relating experiences, telling stories, etc., when Chant, 
one of the party, said, ‘‘One of the greatest stories I ever 
heard was told me by a hunter I was talking with one day. 
An old man wanted his son to become a crack shot, and got 
a rifle for him. But the boy was afraid to shoot it, so the 
old man got him an air rifle that carried about a B shot. 
The boy practiced on shooting frogs, but could never kil 
any. One day he saw an old frog sitting on a log. and he 
took fair aim and fired. The frog slightly turned his head, 
but no more. The boy shot several times with the same 
results. Finally he caugi:t the frog with red flannel and a 
hook and found all the shot inside of him. Come to find 
out, the frog saw the shot coming, thought they were flies, 
and swallowed them all.” OsIoLIo. 


Any one having furs for sale would do well to write to Ramsey 
Macnaughton, 3 Howard street, N. Y. See advortisement.—Adv. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Berwick, October 30.—Game is on the 
increase here. Grouse are more plenty than for the last 
four seasons past. Quail are quite plenty all over, where 
there has not been any for several years. Rabbit. plenty, 
and I look for sport after November 1.—Susscriser. 





had lain down in the bottom of the boat with his hat over 


was fast asleep. George had hooked a big skate and by a 
good deal of give and take managed to get him alongside 
without waking Chet. We pulled in Chet’s line and fastening 


Quickly laying down and feigning sleep we waited develop- 
ments. We had not long to wait, when Mr. Skate ran the line 
out and it brought up on Chet’s hand over the gunwale, the 
trouble began. Hefirstsung out ‘‘Let go,” and began kicking 
some imaginary enemy, but when he got bolt upright with 
his eyes fairly open and realized the situation, helet out line 
with a ‘Jerusalem crickets! Great Cesar! I’ve got him this 
time! Get up here, boys, l’ve got a hundred pcund halibut 
hooked. Heavens, how he pulls, Why don’t you fellows keep 
awake and tend toyourfishing, you sleepy lubbers? See what 
I get by keeping wide awake and on the watch. When I go 












After a long fight, Chet thought his fish was about tuckered 








at Bear River the biggest halibut ever caught in” ——. Chet 
had run on thus far in his excitement when the skate hove in 
sight tail foremost. I had commenced the second stanza of 
the Comanche war whoop and George was rolling in the 
bottom of the boat, when Chet, with thé very devil boiling 


but divining his intentions, I was too quick for him, and 
forcing him back over the decking forward, George and I 






Did any of you around the ‘‘Camp Fire” ever see white 


Phil. L., as genial soul as ever lived, years ago had charge 







Sea da River Sishing. 


+ 
Oren SEAsons.— See table of open seasons for game and fish 
in tssue of July 20. 








FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 

Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and | Striped bass (Rockfish), Roccus 
T. montanus. lineatus. 

Black bass, Micropterus, two spe- | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 
cies. Rock bass, Ambloplites, 2 species. 

Maskinonge, Esox nobilior. War-mouth, Chenobryttus gulo- 

Pike (N. Y. pickerel), soz lucius. sus. 

Pickerel, Esox reticulatus, Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.), 

Pike-perch (Wall-eyed pike) Sti-| Pomoxys nicromaculatus. 
zostethium. Bachelor, Pomoxys .annularis. 

Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. Chub, Semotilus bullaris. 

SALT WATER. 
Stri bass, Roccus lineatus. Smelt, Osmerus mordaz. 
te perch, Morone americana. | ‘Sea trout,’’ Cynoscyon carolinen- 

Tautog orblackfish, Zautoga onitis | _ sis. 

Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus | Drum, Pogonias chromis, 
saltatrix. Red . ete., Scicenons ocellatus. 
(> This table is general. For special laws in the several States 

see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 








And first, I shall tell you what some have observed, and I have 
found to be a real truth, that the very sitting by the river’s side is 
not only the quietest and fittest place for contemplation, but will in- 
vite an angler to it, andthis seems to be maintained by the learned 
Pet. Du. Moulin, who, in his discourse on the fulfilling of prophe- 
cies, observes that when God intended to reveal any future events or 
high notions to his prophets he then carried them either to the deserts 
or the seashore, that having so separated them from amidstthe ess 
of people and business, and the cares of the world, he might settle 


their mind in a quiet repose, and there make them fit for revelation. 
Izaak WALTON. 


CARP AND TENCH--ON THE TABLE. 
A® those were jolly days of old, 
When feudal earl and baron bold, 
And princely guest of high degree, 
Vassal and serf and henchman free, 
Assembled at the chieftain’s call 
To banquet in baronial hall. 
The tocsin sound from battlement 
O’er hill and dale and wood was sent, 
The banner’d turret called to arms, 
The castle bell rang out alarms, 
That all should gather at the board 
Ere they should brandish spear and sword. 


The liveried servitors would place 
The boar-head slaughter’d in the chase, 
Set venison-haunch on silver plate, 

’ Bring great sirloin in pomp of state, 
Bear flagons of the frothy ale, 
Bring creamy mead-bowls to regale, 
Bring blood-red juices of the vine, 
The ripe, the old, the rosy wine; 
But chief of all, on mighty dish, 
Was plac’d the carp, the prince of fish 


Right well did dainty churchmen know 
Torear fat beeves, rare fruits to grow, 
To breed in convent moat and trench 
The bulky carp, the luscious tench, 

To fill their ponds with pike and dace, 
And all the wealth of finny race. 

At matin hour, at vesper chime, 

And at the mid-day feasting time, 

How pleasant at the festive board, 
Where capons smok’d and wine was pour’d 
The brown-baked dish of carp to share, 
The epicure’s delicious fare. 


Good trenchermen, I ween, were they, 
Ready to gormandize or pray, 

To patter prayer, or tell the bead, 

Or riot in luxurious feed. 

A stalwart race, those monks of old 
Of wondrous bulk, of mighty mold. 


When sumptuous board was duly spread, 
The portly abbot-at its head, 

Boasting for guest the mitred priest, 

Or learned prelate at the feast, 

Would grandly bid, in accents sharp 

The serving-men bring in the carp. 


Ah, hooded monk and cowléd friar, 

Carousing by the blazing fire, 

And feeding on all viands rare, 

A delicate, delicious fare, 

Draining the cup of brimming ale, 

Your thirsty palates to regale, 

How grand your state in priestly stall, 

In peasant’s hut or noble’s hall! 

Ah, little of such joys remain 

For you, in England's modern reign! 
___Isaac MoLE.ian. 


THE FISH OF CENTRAL LAKE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since reading in your issue (of Aug. 3d, I _— of the 
loads of ‘‘herrings” which could be dipped up in pails, 
baskets, etc., at the head of Central Lake, I have wondered 
if ‘‘Kingfisher” would put in an appearance on the tenth of 
November, prepared with a dipper, and desirous of laying 
in his winter’s stock of American sardines. I should have 
thought little of the matter, had not the writer expressed a 
desire that the multitudinous migration of these fish should 
be explained by scientific men. 

The facts are that the thing is overstated. I heard that 
old herring story years ago, but my observation has failed 
to confirma it. Tien known the place for some years, and 
it has not been possible within my knowledge for anyone to 
dip up these fish without some carefully contrived appli- 
ances, and even then no one has been able to take them in 
large numbers, though I have seen several persons try it. 
I think about half a barrel was the largest quantity taken 
by anyone within my knowledge. 

The migration of these fish is analogous to that of the 
‘“bluebacks” in the Rangeley Lakes in Maine, at least they 
moved up the streams about this time of year when I was 
there, in 1857, and the same thing takes place with a similar 
fish in Squam Lake, N. H., and probably in most of the 
other northern lakes of any size. 

The want of time has prevented me from attempting to 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








identify these fish. Ican probably send you. specimens if 

gfisher” will see if he is here 
on or about the tenth of November, will be a- scattering 
shoal of fish moving up stream, and he must always re- 
member that it is but seldom that anyone is found in the 
rural districts, (or for that matter, in cities) whose methods 
of observation are sufficiently accurate to be trusted by 
scientific men, even setting aside a very general propensity 
to exaggerate, when speaking of the doings or habits of fish 


desired. ‘What our friend ‘‘Kin 


and game. 


I have no doubt that these ‘‘herrings” are common to all 
the lakes of the Intermediate Chain, as well as Torch Lake, 
and probably also Grand Traverse Bay, but it has happened 
that they were more likely to be observed at this point than 


any other. , ve 
CENTRAL LAKE, Mich., Oct. 27, 1832. 


BASS FISHING {N FLORIDA. 


( N several occasions I have referred to bass fishing in 

Florida, and shall allude to it again for the benefit of 
those who are disposed to indulge in the capture of large and 
gamy fish. The bass referred to is the Scienops ocillatus, 
known as the redfish in the Southwest, channel bass of 
Florida, and red drum en the Jersey coast. They are good 
biters, full of pluck, and worthy of the notice of those who 
wish toengage in the capture of a fish characterized by 
strength, pluck and persistent fight; like many other game 
fish there is no sulking. My memory may fail me, but my 
impression is, that for strength and a ‘‘long pull, a strong 


pull and a pull altogether,” they about equal my old friends, 


the striped bass of the North. One advantage attending the 
channel bass fishing at the points to which I shall refer, is 


that they are all large, are plentiful, and ever ready to 
appropriate a piece of mullet or the half of a hard-back crab. 
Chumming and shedder crabs are not necessary. 


I prepared a full supply of tackle for the capture of bass 
and tarpon, and was supplied with a heavy bass rod anda 


nine-foot, heavy bethabara wood rod. I had my basket 
packed, and was ready to start, when [ indulgedin an at- 
tack of dengue, or breakbone fever, and, as a consequence, 
lost the best fishing during the first three weeks of Septem- 
ber. 

On Wednesday, September 27, | proceeded to Mayport, 
and found a strong northeast gale blowing, causing very 
high tide, and a tidal current of four miles per hour, pre- 
venting the use ef rod and reel, and I was forced to use a 
hand-line. Om Thursday | anchored near Mile Point, and 
soon landed eleven bass, averaging thirty pounds. They 
were biting freely, and the last one hooked weigheii forty 
pounds. ‘Between bis struggles to escape and the rapidity 
of the current, the anchor separated, and I was forced to 
cease fishing for the day. While fishing for bass I hooked 
a tarpon about six feet in length. He indulged in a few 
frantic rushes, and in a jump cleared the water six or seven 
feet, and when he struck his native element, the snood, 
consisting of a 72-thread, cable laid cotton line, had been 
cut by his scissor jaws. Soon after I hooked one of about the 
same size, and in bringing him to gaff, the hook tore out, 
and | enjoyed the privilege of seeing him depart. 

On Friday morning I could only secure five small mullet 
for bait, but proceeded to my usual fishing point. I had in 
my basket a rig for tarpon, consisting of three short and 
three long links of piano wire. To each short link 1 had 
soldered three 3.0 Virginia hooks. My boatman solicited 
the privilege of ‘‘trying fora tarpon.” On a board I had 
wound 700 feet of line for the purpose of playing the racers. 
He baited the hooks with the half of a large sea trout, and 
with a large float allowed the bait to drift thirty yards as- 
tern. Linstructed him to unwind the line and have it nicely 
coiled on the bottom of the boat ready for the first rush, if 
he secured a bite. He neglected to carry out my instruc- 
tions; a tarpon seized the bait and the ball opened. The 
boatman braced himself and held onto the board; and the fish 
snubbed and jumped, and between the two they parted a new 
72 thread cotton cable laid line. The hooks ‘‘No. 6750. 3.0 
file point extra strong Virginia hooks,” supplied me by 
Shipley & Son, of Philadelphia, and the piano wire snood 
stood the test. I used my five mullets,, captured five bass 
averaging 23 lbs., and departed for home. The smallest of 
the sixteen fish weighed 19]bs., and I may remark that it was 
the smallest one I have thus far captured at Mayport. I 
referred to the No. 6750, 3.0 hook and 1 have no hesitation 
in stating that they are the best tempered and strongest hook 
i have ever used, and are worthy of the notice of those who 
indulge in the capture of large fish. 

Our bass fishing lasts about two months, but is best from 
the 1st to the 20th of September. If our Northern fisher- 
men would visit the locality referred to, they would be sur- 
feited with sport. In the surf at Pelican Island they can 
hook larger fish than at Mile Point, and at the mouth of 
Pablo Creek small bass, ranging from five to fifteen pounds. 
At the jetties, on the last of thé ebb, slack water, and young 
flood, by using shrimp for bait, fishermen can capture, with 
rod and reel, om fifty to one hundred sheephead, ranging 
fron one-half to two pounds. 

From New York, by New York and Savannah steamers 
and 8. F. & W. Railway, this city can be reached in about 
forty-four hours. Excursion ticket, $43.50; fare from Jack- 
sonville to Mayport and return, $1.50; board at Burroughs’ 
Hotel, from $10 to $12 per week; boatman and boat, $2 to 
$2.50 per day—aggregate expense of a three weeks’ —e 
less than $100, If the parties were disposed to be economi- 

cal, board could be obtained at a private house for $5 or $6 
per week; boat hire, 50 cents per day; fishermen could 
catch their own crabs, purchase mullets for 15 cents per 
string, and shrimp at 10 cents per quart, for bait. The cost 
for the trip, if persons paddled their own canoe, would be 
less than $70. 

At Mayport and Pilot Town there is a daily mail, and at 
the latter a telegraph station; steamboat daily to this city; 
health of the Tocality excellent; bathing superior on the 
beach; nights cool; heat of the day not oppressive; insect 
pests but seldom annoying; and last though not least the 
fishing is excellent. If fishermen were not disposed to in- 
dulge in the services of a fisherman, they could hire one 
named McMullen for a day, and ask him to take them to 
the shell bank near Mile Pond, and to the one opposite the old 
light house. While anchored the piscators could take bear- 
ings on the shore and at any time find the *‘drops.” 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Oct. 81: AL Fresco, 


Large Viners1a Bass.—Leesburg, Va., Nov. 1.—The 
bass fishing here is extraordinary. I’ve just seen a bass 
caught by Mr. Thomas Edwards, weighing six pounds and 
two ounces, twenty-two inches long, and sixteen inches in 
















































to weigh seventy pounds. I 
difficulty. 


oped into good fishing grounds next season.—Sau Niter. 


J. Shipman and Walter 


heavy.—KNnIck. 





- Hfishenlture, 


THE NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION. 





é 


1881 is just 


says: 


in seasons of wet. 


The Caledonia purchase includes about six acres of land 
and water, and is quite sufficient in extent for all the neces- 


sary purposes of the commission. The water immediatel 
above the hatehing ponds has a slight fall, or rapid, to whic 


some changes in form and size being desirable. 


of material and labor was about eight hundred dollars, 


The commissioners have made some comparisons in the 
weight of different kinds of fish raised in the State hatehery, 
which they record as a matter of interest. At three years 
old, the largest salmon trout attains a weight of one pound 
eight ounces. Brook trout of the same age weigh one-half 

und. California trout,one pound. Hybrids from the male 

rook trout and the female salmon trout, one pound. No 


doubt in wild waters the weight would be much greater. 


“The commissioners are inclined to doubt, from the facts 
ndence, whether much benefit 
has resulted from attempting to stock small streams in popu- 
lous neighborhoods, even though they may have been formerly 
good trout waters. This class of streams may have been 
suitable fifty years ago, when the population was sparse and 


brought out in their correspo 


the existence of large forests at the head prevented the rapid 


ture ox the waters, sothatthey arenolonger capable of sustain- 
ing fish like the trout kind, that must have pure cold 
water or they languish and die. The same changes have 
diminished the supply of the animal food which is necessary to 
their healthy development. 


The commissioners have noticed that the best. results of 


stocking have occurred where the waters, whether of 
lakes or running streams, have been of greatest extent. 
This is proved in the case of Otsego, Cayuga, Canandaigua and 
Hemlock lakes, and the waters of the ton chain in the 
northern wilderness. Nowhere has the deposit of trout fry 
been attended with such marked success as ih the waters in 
and bordering that great forest. These possess all the elements 
necessary to the perfect development of fish life. In these 
extensive bodies, fed from pure and never failing springs, and 


supplied withall the forms of animal life best adapted for 
8. 


food, the growth of the trout proceeds with thrice the 
rapidity of the same species in the smaller waters of the 
settled country, and all the processes of nature in connection 
with their development and increase proceed in a correspond- 
ing ratio. . 
regard to the stocking of Bisby Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
the following is taken from the report of the Bisby Club: 

“In the summer of 1879 a large consignment of the fry of 
the land-locked salmon from the State hatching house at 
Caledonia, en route to Bisby Park, had reached as far as the 
head of Woodhull Lake, where our trail commences. The 
day was one of the hottest of the summer: the fish had been 
nearly twenty-four hours on the journey; the stock of ice 
with which they had been refreshed on the way had given 
out and no more could be procured, Night came on; a mile 
and a quarter overland remained of the journey and the fish 
were dying by hundreds. No springs were near, and the 
water of the lake at the shore was of too high a temperature 
to revive or save them; so, as a last resort, they were con- 
veyed to deep water and committed to their native element. 
No more was —— about them; the probabilites being that 
all had perished, But shortly after the disappearance of the 


girth. The measurements.are mine, and the fish was 
weighed by Dr. Edwards. Strings of twenty-five, thirty, 
thirty-four, thirty-six, etc., have been brought in by differ- 
ent parties this week, one string of twenty-three estimated 
on’t want to get into any 
but sign my name in full.—THomas WILLIAMSON. 


LaKE Ontario Bass Fisoinc.—Medina, Orleans County; 
N. Y., Nov. 3.—Quite a mine of wealth and pleasure has 
been discovered the past summer, in Lake Ontario, ten 
miles north of this place. There is a sand bar lecated about 
three quarters of a mile out in the lake, on which the water 
is six or eight feet deep. Someone conceived the idea of 
going out there to fish for bass. Happy thought. It 

roved to be a success, and many fish have ben caught. 

ately they have been taking mostly maskinonge. Several 
large pickerel have also been caught by trolling. A party 
went down from here a short time ago, and brought home 
over 100 pounds of fish, others have been when the lake was 
rough and had poor luck. It would not be surprising if 
there are other bars along on the lake that might be devel- 


Fioriwwa Bass.—Lawtey, Flerida, Oct. 25.—The state- 
ments I make can be verified by writicg to the parties 
whose addresses are given in connection with this letter, 
who are the wen that caught the fish in question. Col. V. 
odd, of this place, and I. Ship- 
man were fishing -in the Grass Lakes, distant some 
thirty miles, These lakes are perhaps as well stocked with 
fish as any waters in Florida. The Colonel hired a man 
with his boat to take him out alone, with the idea of mak- 
ing the biggest catch. He caught a good many bass weigh- 
ing from three to six pounds, and finally an eight-pounder. 
That was enough for the Colonel. They pulled ashore, 
when, fish in hand, he marched up to camp. But his 
father, I. Shipman, had caught a bass that weighed twelve 
pounds, and other parties there caught some equally as 


T. annual report of the New York Fish Commission for 

fore us. It opens with a sketch of fishcul- 
ture by the secretary of the board, General Sherman, and 
goes on with a sketch of the State hatchery at Caledonia, 
with which our readers are familiaf. Concerning that pro- 
lific trout stream on which the hatchery is located, the report 


Six miles above the point where Caledonia Creek enters 
the Allen stream the water in midsummer often wholly dis- 
app2ars from its rocky bed. It is supposed it falls into the 
caverns in the rock, and after an underground passage of 
several miles reappears in the springs which are the apparent 
source of Caledonia Creek, and traversing that stream to its 
mouth, are restored to Allen’s Creek. The waterin its under- 
ground passage is kept at a low temperature and receives an 
additional impregnation of lime, with which it is found al- 
ways largely charged. The theory of the underground pas- 
sage is strengthened by the fact that when the water is low- 
est at the point where it disappears, the springs at the head of 
Caledonia Creek discharge with nearly the same freedom as 


an additional elevation is given by a timber dam. This gives 
through the artificial ponds and through the hatchery build- 
ings a discharge copious and free. During the last year it was 
found necessary to rebuild the artificial ponds, the timber 
lining of the old ones having become much decayed, and 
he work 
was done mostly by the regular employes of the hatchery at 
times when interior work was not necessary. The whole cost 


evaporation which now occurs in consequence of the destruc- 
tion of thelive timber. The changes consequent to the clearing 
up of the new country have not only greatly decreased the 
volume of the spring streams, but have changed the tempera- 





[Nov. 9, 1882. 



































































ice last spring several fish were caught near the shores of a 
species unknown to the resident fishermen. A —- was 
brought to Bisby Lodge, where it was at once identified as a 
true land-locked salmon. It had all the markings of the 
Salmo salar, or salt-water salmon, and weighed nearly a 
pound. They showed themselves again in the fall; this time 
in the W: ull stream below the lake, to which they had 
found egress through the open gates at the dam. roy had 
probably been on their semi-annual run and were striving to 
return to the lake when caught just at the mouth of the gates. 
Several attempts have been made to plant the land-locked 
salmon in the waters of this State, but this is the first that 
has shown promise of success. It establishes beyond question 
the fact that the waters of our Northern wildegness are con- 
genial to this fish.” f 

In the winter of 1882 the club had reports of the taking of a 
number of these fish through the ice on Woodhull. Speci- 
mens, each eighteen inches in length, were sent to one of the 
commissioners. Two, fresh caught and preserved on ice, 
were forwarded to Mr. E. G. Blackford’s annual exhibition 
held in Fulton market. They are thus one of in a letter 
from the secretary of the club, Mr. H. H. Thompson, to one 
of the commissioners: 

“As soon as Mr. Blackford got sight of me he hastened to 
say that a box had been delivered that morning with a card 
he could hardly make out, but he thought he could show me 
some fish from Bisby. And sure enough there were spread 
ona silver dish twoof the handsomest fish I ever saw, and 
which attracted a great deal of attention. For outline, color- 
ing. and plump firmness of flesh there was nothing in his ex- 
hibition to rival them. There was a four-year specimen 
of the same species from Caledonia, but it was nowhere in 
comparison, being pot-bellied and light on the under side. 
Ours were clad in dark, glistening steel from head to tail; top 
of head as black as ink, and a touch of beautiful bronze on 
the cheeks. Blackford had never seen such ~handsome land- 
locked salmon. I don’t know what other lakes might pro- 
duce, but Woodhull takes the palm up to this time. The food 
must suit them, and the color of the water and soil puts on a 
dress that is perfectly lovely.” 

These are the fish that were thrown into the broad lake to 
save their lives, if possible. It is worthy of consideration 
whether the mode of deposit had not something to do with 
the success of the yal fp age The young of the trout 
family are usually deposited in small, still tributary waters 
in order that they may find suitable food and shelter and be 
exempt from the accidents to which they would be liable in 
larger waters. These seem to have found all the requisite 
food in the open water of the lake, and it is quite probable 
that they had exemption there from predatory enemies that 
might have been encountered in the streams. 

There are other lakes in this wilderness that are still better 
adapted to land-locked salmon than Woodhull; but their suc- 
cess in this water makes it certain that they may be made an 
incalculable addition to the native supply of these waters. 

Concerning the identity of the smelt and the frost fish of 
the Adirondacks the report corrects an error which originated 
in our s by the fact that a true smelt was sent from Ver- 
mont to the office of FoREST AND STREAM for identification at 
the same time that an inquiry came concerning the “frost 
fish” of the Adirondacks, and the letters were unaccountably 
mixed, and we answered the man who sent the frost fish that 
it wasasmelt. The fact is, that while both belong to the 
Salmonide, the “‘frost fish,” Prosopium quadrilaterale, is a 
fish that grows to the weight of a pound or more, and is 
closely related to the white fish of the lakes. Speaking of the 
frost fish, the report says: 

Give any of the old guides or fishermen of the Moose River 
chain his choice between a trout and a frost fish, and the 
chances are nine out of ten that he will choose the frost fish. 
Something of this preference may be due to the fact that the 
frost fish comes but once a year, while the trout ‘‘ye have 
always with you.” 

The frost fish take their name from their habit of running 
from deep water in the fr months of the autumn to cast 
their spawn. This is the only season they are never caught or 
seen by the fishermen. They are taken usually in pens or 
wickets, formed by building a sort of close picket fence across 
the stream where they run at points a few feet apart. In the 
lower fence is a gate of the same style of construction. This 
is opened at night, which is the only time the fish run, and 
closed as morning approaches. The fish enter in great num- 
bers They cannot get above the upper wicket, and as it is 
contrary to their instincts to run down till their spawn is cast, 
they become securely imprisoned. They are taken out of the 
pens in scoop nets. Many are slightly salted and _— for 
winter use by the guides and local fishermen; and whether 
fresh or salted are a toothsome morsel. 

Much of the correspondence of the commission is in relation 
to the German carp, about which inquiries come daily. 
Many applications, also, are made for the fish, which the 
commissioners are unable to supply, as they have no facilities 
for raising them, and entertain doubts whether it is a good 
policy for them to cultivate carp for distribution, as the fish 
are not suited to our native waters. 

One of the commissioners, however—Mr. Blackford, who 
from his relations with the United States Commission and 
his business connections as a dealer in Fulton market, has 
opportunities for procuring supplies occasionally for distribu- 
tion—has given this fish without cost to the State, a dissemin- 
ation which will probably test its value for the latitude of 
New York. 

Two hundred and thirty carp of the leather species have 
been received from the United States Commission. An ac- 
count of the distribution of these will be found in the ap- 


ndix. 
P The few kept at the neachors are in a pond with some other 
miscellaneous stock. The Caledonia waters are too cold 
for carp, and in order to give them a fair trial, ponds would 
— tobe constructed quite different from those in use for 
other fish. 

In the matter of fishways, in which the State is very de- 
ficient, we note that the commissioners have approved of the 
style known as the McDonald fishway, which, as they say, 
has been approved by the best pisciculturists. 

a the proposed hatchery at Cold Springs, Long 
Island, they say: 

A committee, consisting of the new commissioner, Mr. 
Blackford, and Mr. Roosevelt, was appointed to examine the 
spring streams on Long Island with reference _to the selec- 
tion of the best site. With the assistance of Mr. Fred Mather, 
a thorough examination was made in the years 1880 and 1881. 
The report of Mr. Mather was submitted to the full board and 
the site recommended by him was chosen. Mr. Mather’s re- 
rt will be found in the appendix. This report has been pub- 
hed in our b 
The site selected is at Cold Spring, on the north side of the 
island, thirty miles distant from Brooklyn, and having con- 
venient communications by both land and water with other 
portions of the island. is site has the especial quality of 

ood and abundant water. It is near to the seashore, but suf- 
ficiently elevated to be beyond reach of the tides and ocean 
swells. The land belongs te Mr. John D. Jones, of a family 
long resident on Long d and widely known there and in 
the adjacent great cities. It was formerly occupied fora 
woolen mill, but having been-abandoned for that purpose, was 
eS at the time of its selection by the commissioners. 
The old mill is still standing and was found capable, with 
moderate Changes and renovations, of conversion into a hatch- 

-house of sufficient size and reasonable convenience. 
liberal lease of this perty was given to the State, 
free of rent, by Mr. Jones, for the period of ten years, for the 
purpose of the commission, and the commissioners take this 
appropriate opportunity to tender to Mr. Jones their earnest 
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acknowledgments tor his generous act, and to express to him 
the hope that through his liberality trout may become as 
— on Long Island as they were in the days of his boy- 


In conclusion the commissioners say: It is ndét the office of 
the New York Commission to enter upon scientific investiga- 
tions in onbryoeny and other principles lying at the found- 
ation of animal life. Their allo work is %0 raise and dis- 
tribute fish to stock the depleted waters of the State; and 
when they report what they have done to this end, their 
mission as editors is ended. 

To the United States Commission are wisely left the great 
problems in fish science, from the solving of which we are 
to look for greater light to guide our work. That commission, 
with its learned head, its corps of eminent scientists, and its 
liberal government support, is adequate to this work, and 
will doubtless perform it in a manner which shall not only 
greatly assist State effort, but do honor to it in the broad field 
of science. 

Tables of the sales of fish in Fulton Market and a list of the 
fish commissions of the different States complete the report. 
It is illustrated with badly executed plates of fish which mar 
an otherwise good report. The only good and valuable plates 
which this commission ever a were those of Prof. 
ew on the insects of Caledonia Creek, in the report for 
1878. 3 


BENJAMIN P. HOWELL. 


* the marine the 10th of October, Benjamin Paschall 

Howell, M. D., one of the Commissioners of Fisheries for 
the State of New Jersey, died at his late residence in Wood- 
bury, in the seventy-fourth year of hisage. Dr. Howell was 
born November 26, 1808, in Gloucester county, N. J. 

His father, Colonel Joshua Ladd Howell, commanded a regi- 
ment of Jersey troops during the last war with Great 
Britain, and died shortly after the declaration of peace. His 
mother, formerly Anna Blackwood, of Haddonfield, N. J., was 
a stepdaughter of Col. Joseph Ellis of revolutionary fame. 

Ataa early age Dr. Howell commenced his studies at the 
academy in Woodbury. Later he s.udied at Rutgers College, 
then took up the study of medicine under his eldest brother, 
Dr. Samuel L. Howell, professor of anatomy at Princeton 
College, and finally completed his medical training at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1851. After which, for a year 
and during the prevalence of the cholera in the Philadelphia 
Alms House, he was resident physician in thatinstitution, and 
as such discharged his duties with great skill and courage. 

After practicing his profession for ten yearsin Philadelphia, 
he removed to his home in New Jersey, and while continuing 
to practice, he soon became identified with the fishing inter- 
ests of the State. Both on the Delaware and in the egisla- 
tures of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, almost single-handed 
for many years, he combatted the encroachments of the shad 
gill-net ermen, who, although paying no taxes to the State, 
looked upon its rivers as public domain, and claimed the right 
to fish in oe of their waters, at all hours and in all sea- 
sons, regardless alike of the law, of the proprietary and ri- 
parian rights of those interested in shore fisheries, and of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. While the shore fishermen were 
compelled by law to coase operations between set of sun on 
Saturdays and twelve o’clock Sunday nights, to stop fishing 
for shad on the 15th of June, and were subjected to the taxa- 
tion of their fishing grounds and tackle. 

For many years, also, he successfully opposed certain manu- 
facturing combinations in their efforts before the Legislatures 
of iene sets me and New Jersey to obtain the right to con- 
struct a dam across the Delaware abov® Trenton, at the head 
of tide, well knowing the fishing interests of both States 
would suffer thereby. 

It is, therefore, not going too far to say that mainly to his 
constant vigilance and the legislative enactments which he 
fathered, are due the present prosperous conditions of the 
shad-fishing interests of these States. 

In 1870 his services to the State were acknowledged in his 
being appointed the first Commissioner of Fisheries for New 
Jersey (in company with Dr. Slack, of Bloomsbury,) by Gov- 
ernor Randolph, under the act of that year creating the com- 
mission, and he continued to hold his commission uninter- 
ruptedly up to the time of his death. 

n Dr. Howell the State has lost an efficient and untiring 
officer, unobtrusive and retiring to a fault, and one whose in- 
tegrity has never been questioned. An able, accomplished 
and benevolent physician. 

His large circle of friends mourn the loss of a thorough 
gentleman of the old school—a type fast disappearing—whose 
courteous bearing was ever noticeable and admired, while 
his family, whose grief is the greatest, mourn for the head, of 
which they were justly proud. 


RAPID GROWTH OF TROUT IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, Colorado, Oct. 29, 1882. 
Editor Forest und Stream: 4 

I drove down to-day to the State fish hatchery, and there 
learned some tacts which are so astonishing to me that I take 
the liberty of dropping you a note, in the belief that they may 
interest some of your readers. The enterprise of artiticially 
hatching trout, to maintain in some measure the stock in our 
mountain streams, was started about one year ago, under an 
appropriation of $5,000 from the State Treasury, to last two 

ears. A site was secured eight and a half miles down the 

latte from Denver, where some springs break out along the 
foot of a low bluff bordering the river bottom. The first ship- 
ment of 150,000 trout eggs was received from New England 
Dec. 28, 1881. A second like shipment came two weeks later. 
Mr. Bogart, who was placed in charge and has so remained 
ever since, says the hatching was very spo:dy, and reached 
ninety-nine and eight-tenths per cent. of the eggs: 285,000 of 
the fry were distributed in various streams of the State, and 
the remainder are at the hatchery. There has been scarcely 
any loss. They occupy a ditch about three hundred feet long 
and from one to four feet wide, into which a dozen or more’ 
springs flow directly, and the outlet of which would probabiy 
a three-inch pipe. These fish, now from nine to nine and a 
half months old, are from seven to ten inches long, and there 
are many among them of half a pound weight each. They 
are making spawning beds, and will doubtless deposit some 
eggs this fall. Is not this a rapid growth and speedy maturity 
for trout? It seems so to me, and Mr. Bogart says he will chal- 
lenge the world to beat it. He thinks no State ever before 
made such a success of its first attempt in fishculture. 

It is true these fish have been well cared for and well fed. 
They suffered for about one month from over-crowding before 
the distribution was completed, when there were over 150,000 
in the space now occupied by the 15,000. I think the latter are 
too much crowded now. The more open water is literally 
filled with them, and as a stranger walks along the bank they 
fairly make it boil. They are fed twice a day on beef liver | 
and lungs chopped up with a hatchet. Mr. Bogart says any 
of them will eat from hishand. A few thousand of the Cali- | 
fornia rainbow trout were hatched, but they did not prove so 
8a ry. Nearly all were distributed to three or four lo- 
calities, and the largest lot was lest entirely in transit. Their 
growth has not been as rapid as that of the New England 
trout, and Mr. B. says they are not so good a fish- that we do 
not want them, 

Looked at in a pecuniary light, this trout experiment figures 
about as follows: $5,000 appropriated; ten acres of land se«- 
cured, with all needed springs and water supply, worth $500; 
improvements worth $2,000, with capacity for half a million 
fish at a brood; 15,000 fish on hand that would in the 
Denver market before New Year's Day $3,000; 285,000 fish 








placed in the streams of the State, and enough money yet | Black, white and tan English setter dog, June 17 (Emperor 


on hand for this winter’s hatch and to carry the concern 
along until next June. Pretty good. Or figure it this way: 


If the entire hatch could have been preserved and cared for as 
the 15,000 have been, there eould have been cleaned up from 
the investment in one year $60,000. It looks profitable. We 
have been hearing for two or three months past that troutiings 
liberated in mountain streams in May and June last were 


being caught. 
There are a few carp in a 
do not grow ve idly. 1 


and infinitely 
bass is the next best. 
latter. 


The temperature of the snrings at the per = 54 deg. 
the ditch where 


the trout now are the temperature has sometimes gone up to 


The head of water is three and a half feet. 


56 deg. I didn’t mean to string out so much. a - a 


GREENWOOD LAKE—The Greenwood Lake Association 
has issued a circular tothe :oversof piscatorial sport pn, Green- 
wood Lake, which reads as “follows: This favorite tishing lo- 
cality has very heavy drafts made on it every season, and our 
desire is that its reputation may not only continue, but be 
vastly enhanced. The Greenwood Lake Association assumes 
the responsibility, and will endeavor to preserve the reputa- 

for its fine fishing. This can only be done by 

liberal reinforcements to its scaly army of occupation.. A 
moment’s reflection should convince any thoughtful person 
that the constant warfare waged by the visitors to the lake, 
is a depleting process which must result in exterminiation un- 
The association, therefore, desires to 
supplement the natural increase of the surviving fish by arti- 
ficial means, thus also adding new and desirable varieties of 
gamy and toothsome sorts, and thereby improving this field 
rt. But this involves expense, and we ap- 
peal to you toiend a helping hand, believing you will reap a 
satisfactory remuneration with rod, line and hook during the 
Eight gentlemen have generously given 
ten dollars each, for this object, as the beginning of a age 
y to 

this, (our earnest em to your angling generosity), to—P. 
Treasurer of Fish Fund, 51 Front street, 


tion of the Lake 


less guarded against. 


of piscatorial s 


succeeding seasons. 
to meet the necessary outlay. Please respond prompt 


M. MILLSPAvUGsH, 


New York.” 
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FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 





January 9, 10, and 11, 1888.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 


Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 


Meriden Conn. 


April 8, 4,5 and 6, 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 


Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Hench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


November 17-—Eastern lield Trials Club Field Trials on Quai, near 
For the All- 


Entries for the Derby close July 1. 


High Point, N. C. 
Washington A. Coster, 


Aged and Members’ Stake, November 1. 
Flatbush, N. Y. 
December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary, 
December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS DERBY. 


The following is a complete list of the entries in the Derby, 
with a full description of each dog and the pedigres, so far as 
we have been able to obtain them. All were whelped in 1881: 

1. Brzzora. J.S. McIntosh, Pittsburg, Pa.—Red Irish set- 
ter bitch, July 8 (Biz-Flora). 

2. LoRNA Doone. Spencer M. Nash, New York.—Orange 
belton English setter bitch, June 4 (Royal-Madge). 

53. MoLtuie T. Henry Pape, Hoboken, N. J.—Orange and 
white English setter bitch, Sept. (Thunder-Loui). 

4, CoLonEL Nosie. Chas. Antoine, New York, black, 
white and tan English setter dog, July 18.—(Count Noble- 
Nellie). 

5. Pespsue. Prof. H. J. Rice, Brooklyn, New York,—Blue 
Belton English setter bitch, Sept. 14 (Count Noser-Maple). 

6. IsaBeLLa II. Wm. H. Thayer, Bristol, R. L—Blue, gray 
and tan English setter bitch, = ol. (Schuyler-Isabella). 

7. Eutsa. Edward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, April 6 (Drake-Countess May). 

8. Roy. ‘kaward E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—White, with 
black head, English setter dog, June 9 (Pindee-Flora). 

9. Sir Joun. J. Otto Donner, New York.—Orange and 
a English setter dog, January (Ranger II.-Mallard’s 

elle). 

10. DASHING BELLE. J. Otto Donner, New York.—White, 
liver ticked, English setter bitch, March 23 (Decimal Dash- 
Bessie). 

11. MATE. 
English setter dog, September. 

12. PRINCE ALBERT. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—Lemon 
and white English setter dog, April 25. (Leicester-Rose). 

13. Mec. Charles J. Stewart, Jamaica, N. Y.—Red Irish 
setter bitch, July. (Chief-Beesey.) 

14. FrepERIcA. Francis P. Magoun, New York.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, April 22. (Decimal Dash- 
Bessie). 

15. Countess May II. Luther Adams, Boston, Mass.—Black 
and white English setter bitch, April 12. (Drake-Countess 


May). 
Sidney 


J. Otto Donner, New York.—White and orange 
(Paris-Fairy Belle). 


16, PEMBINA. Dillon Ripley, New York.—Blue 
belton English setter bitch, April (Pembroke-Royal Gift). 

17. CHESTER. Major George R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
joa and white English setter dog, July 12 (Leicester- 

‘rook). 

18. CAPTAIN DoRSETT. Major George R. Watkins, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—Blue belton English setter dog, July 12 (Leicester- 
Crook). 

19. BERTIE JARDEN. 
N. Y.—Orange and white 
cester-Crook). 

20. GARNET. Thomas Stodd, Catasauqua, Pa.—Ked Irish 
setter dog, April (Elcho IL.-Dell). 

21. NanNIE. Thomas Stodd, Catasauqua, Pa.—Red Irish 
setter bitch, April (Elcho IT.-Dell). 

22. Duke. George F. Gildersleve, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Black 
and tan setter dog, July 27 (Glen-Gipsy). 

23. Prince Peprin. Wm. Tallman, Worcester, Mass.— 
Orange and white English setter dog, August (King Peppin- 


Livy IL.) 

of Sr. EtmolV. Dr.8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, April 20 (St. Elmo-Clio). 

25. Lapiz Fayne. Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
eo English setter bitch, August 30 (Emperor Fred- 

anda). 

26. Marquis DE Cozeze. Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—Black, white and tan English setter dog, July 6 (Emperor 
Fred-Lizzie Lee) 


Major George R. Watkins, Brooklyn, 
nglish setter bitch, July 12 (Lei- 


md at the hatchery, but they 

ry a r. Bogart says the water of this 
country is too good for them; that the trout is as easily raised 
tter, and where they will not live the black 
He goes East soon fora supply of the 


I. R. Stay- 


Fred-Fascination). 

28. Marpa II. Dr. S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Orange 
and white English setter bitch, August 22 (St. Elmo-Maida.) 

29. CARLISLE Tramp.—Dr. S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Liver and white English setter dog, May 24 (Carlisle Bill- 
Carlisle Nell). 

80. Spencer. Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Orange 
and white English setter dog, July 12 (Leicester-Crook). 

$1. LeIcEsteR Crooxk.—Dr. Henry F. Aten, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
cue and white English setter dog, July 12 (Leicester- 

Srook.} 

82. Dasninc Mascotre.—Chas. P. Stokes, Richmond, Va.— 
Black, white and ten English setter bitch, August 6 (Dr. Syn- 
tax—Neilson’s Rose). 

33. DasaincTHeEo. Chas. P. Stokes, Richmond, Va.—Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, August 6 (Dr. Syntax—Neil- 
son’s Rose). 

34. QUEEN PeTREL. James H. Goodsell, New York.— 
Lemon and white English setter bitch, December 25 (Thun- 
der—Petrel). 

35. BeLTHus. James H. Goodsell, New York.—Blue belton 

English setter dog, March 17 (Rock-Meg). 

36. CARLISLE Strnc. James H. Goodsell, New York.— 
a i oe white English setter dog, May 24 (Carlisle Bill-Car- 
lisle Nell). 

87. Satty. W. A. Coster, Flatbush, N. Y.—Lemon belton 
English setter bitch, Sept. 10 (Belton-Blonde). 

38. Byron. Wm. Mahone, Jr., Peterburg, Va.—Red Irish 
setter dog, Aug. 11 (D’Jonce-Jane). 

39. Tipton. Conestoga Kennel, Lancaster, Pa.—Red Irish 
setter dog, April (Don-Clytie). 

40. REBEL WIND’EM. Conestc.2 Kennel, Lancaster, Pa.— 
Black, white and tan English setter dog, May 29 (Count Wind’ 
em-Norna). 

41, CANADIAN BEauTy. Conestoga Kennel, Lancaster, Pa.— 
Liver, white and tan English setter bitch, July 3 (Paris-Dawn). 

42, Sanpy D. Edward A. Spooner, New York.—Orange 
and white English setter dog, Nov. 23 (Dummy-Nell). 

43. BECKY Edward A. Spooner, New York.--Orange 
and white English setter bitch, April 26 (Dummy-Nell). 

44. Bessie II. Richard Pancoast, New York.—English set- 
ter bitch, March 22 (Decimal Dash-Bessie). 

45, Bop ATEN. . H. E. Hamilton, New York.-—-Black and tan 
setter dog, March 31 (Glen-May). 

46. GLENCHO. Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Caremont, N. H.--Red 
Irish setter dog, June 1 (Elcho-Noreen). 

47. Zip. Thomas Paton, New York.--Orange and white 
setter bitch, February. 































POINTERS. 


48. SENSATION, JR. J. Otto Donner, New. York.--Lemon 
and white dog, February (Sensation-Daisy). 

49. ApBEss. H. Clay, Glover, Toms River, N. J.—Lemon 
and white bitch, April 27 (Dan-Psyche). 

50. DonneR. John G. Heckscher, New York.—Liver and 
white dog, April 27 (Dan-Psyche),. 

51. Latta Rookw. Luke W. White, Bridgeport, Conn.— 
Lemon and white bitch, December (Sensation’s Son-Grace). 

52. Tick. George W. Post, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Liver and 
white dog, May (Bob-Dido). 

53. CoRKER. Westminster Kennel Club, New York.— 
Lemon and white dog, May 32 (Sensation-Polly). 

54. Jack. John B. Marston, New York.—Liver and white 
dog, September 10 (Joe-Fan). 

5d. JILL. John B. Marston, New York.—Liver and white 
bitch, September 10 (Joe-Fan). 

56. Beryu. H. Hall, Marlborough, Mass.—Lemon and white 
bitch, July (Glen-Clair). 

57. Mipniaut. E. 8S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C.—Black 
dog, June 15 a Nettie). 

58. DARKNESS. E.S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C.—Black 
bitch, June 13 (Chipps-Nettie). 

59. Wattz. E. 8. Wanmaker, E]mwood, N. C.--Lemon and 
white bitch, May 15 (Bob-Gleam). 

60. SeFron. A. E. Godeffroy, Guymard, N. Y.--Liver and 
white dog, May 12 (Croxteth-Vinnie). 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


‘i following entries for the Eastern Field Trials have 
been received in addition to those published last week: 


MEMBERS’ STAKE. 


8. Bitty Furnt. J. Herron Crossman, New York.—Liver 
am white English setter dog, 4 years (Rob Roy-Waddington’s 
‘anny). 

9, Tick. George W. Post, Brooklyn, N. 
white pointer dog, 15 months (Bob-Dido). 

10. DasHInG Rover. T. F. Taylor, Richmond, Va.—-Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, 4 years (Dash II.-Norna). 

11. Dan. Chas. P. Stokes, Richmond, Va.—Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, 3 years. (Pedigree unknown). 


Y.—Liver and 


12. PLANTAGENET. James H. Goodsell, New York.—Lemon 
belton English setter dog, July 16. 1880 (Dashing Monarch- 
Petrel). 

13. Daisy LavrERacK. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.— 


Lemon and white English setter bitch, June 19, 1874 (Thunder- 
Peeress). 

14. DasHING MonarcH. John C. Higgins, Delaware City, 
Del.—-Black, white and tan English setter dog, August 25, 
1878 (Dash I1.-Countess Moll). . 

15. Dotty. J. E. I. Grainger, New York.—Lemon and 
white pointer bitch, age and pedigree unknown. 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 


2. Tom. Major George R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y.-- 
Orange and white setter dog, 4 years (Royal Duke-Bessie). 

21. Trinket. T. F. Taylor, Richmond, Va.--Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, 2 years (Crack-Diana). 

22. Lonpon. H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont.--Blue 
belton English setter dog, 244 years (Paris-Lill). 

23. Don. Elliott Smith, “New York.—Lemon and 
pointer dog, 4 years (Sensation-Psyche). 

24. Rap. Elliott, Smith, New York.—Lemon and white 
pointer dog, 3 —— (Rush-Romp). 

25. CHIEF. Max Wenzel, Hoboken, N. J.—Red Irish setter 
dog, 3 years (Berkley-Duck). 

26, PLANTAGENET. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.—Le mon 
— English setter dog, 21¢ years (Dashing Monarch-Pe- 
trel). 

27. Daisy LAVERACK. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.—Lemon 
and white English setter bitch, 314 years (Thunder-Peeress). 

28. RACKET.. Jas. H. Goodsell, New York.—Black, white 
and tan English setter dog, = 26, 1878 (Rattler-Leda). 

29. LincoLn II. John C, Higgins, Delaware City, Del.— 
— and white English setter dog, August 28, 1879 (Lincoln- 

etrel). 

30. DASHING Rover. T. F. Taylor, Richmond, Va.—Biack, 
white and tan English setter dog, 3 years (Dash I[.-Norna.) 

31. CroxterH. A. E. Godeffro y, Guymard, N. Y.—Liver 
and white pointer dog, 414 years (Young Bang-Jane). 

32. FOREMAN. Wm. ‘Tallman, Worcester, Mass.—Black, 
— one tan English setter dog, 2 years (Dashing Monarch- 
airy IL). - 

83. Suutil. T. M. Aldrich, Providence, K. I.—Black Eng- 
lish setter bitch, 3 years (Trim-Smut). 

34. RateieH. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—Red Irish 
setter dog, 4 years (Elcho-Rose). 

35. LuNA May. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—Lemon 
belton English setter bitch, 3 years (Paris-Pearl). 

36, LaDY DuFFEeRIN. Jolm G. Hecksher, New York. Lemon 


white 


2%, Great Peconic. Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y.—| and white pointer bitch, 4; years (Duke-Fan). 
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THE MASTIFF “ GURTH.” 
WITH REMARKS ON POINTERS AND SETTERS, 


Edttor Forest and Stream, : 

I have the pleasure of enclosing photograph of my mastiff 
dog Gurth, winner of first prize in champion class at“bench 

show of Westminster Kennel Club, New York, April, 1882. 

The picture does not do him justice, as it fails to convey a 
true iden of his grand pI oportions and majestic appearance. 

His head looks too small. The swellingon the neck is the 
mark left by a severe blow or kick he received from a horse 
some months ago, in the side of the head, and which it was 
necessary to lance, and which will probably never leave him. 
When I return to New York I hope to secure the skillful pen- 
cil of an artist, and have my favorite’s portrait handsomely 
executed. 

I am glad you have so courteously expressed a wil- 
lingness to publish Gurth’s picture and dimensions. Iam a 
great lover of all good dogs, sporting and non-sporting, and 
possess the finest specimens of the several breeds I most fancy, 
with the exception of the pointer, and for yess my efforts 
obtain one that pleases my eye (too critical, I fear) have been 
in vain. My friends say I should have my dogs ‘made to or- 
der!” 

Your interesting and instructive paper has contained many 
pictures of setters and pointers, and, in fact, nearly all breeds 
of sporting dogs, but I have not as = found the faithful 
mastiff, or St. Bernard, or Newfoundland, admitted to your 
gallery. Perhaps their masters have not knocked for. en- 
trance there. AndsoI make bold to say a word or two in 
favor of the larger dogs, those true and tried guardians, both 
of life and property, our intelligent companions in our walks, 
and who are ornaments to our homes, hy should not they 
find representation and championship in your columns? Let 
us cultivate and try to improve these larger breeds, just as 
useful in their way as the trusty followers of the gun. 

I am a staunch advocate of the bench show, and believe, 
nay, I know, that we owe to the public exhibitions of dogs, 
and the award of prizes, the vast improvement made in the 
different breeds in the last twenty years, especially in the 
larger classes. Why, I remember that at our first bench show 
in San Francisco, Cal., where I have been living for the past 
eleven years, two of the judges who served with me on 
the committee of awards, did not know the difference be- 
tween St. Bernards and Newfoundlands, or Ulmer dogs (mis- 
called Siberians) and bloodhounds, and yet one of these two 
good fellows was considered a grand judge of the canine race, 
because he owned several mongrels. 

There is one mistake I think we do make, however, now- 
adays with our own setters and pointers. We breed too 
much for speed in the field and not enough for substance and 
bone. I quite agree with one of the correspondents in your 
paper, who said he didn’t want quite so much “speed, but 
more muscle.” At the last bench show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, in New York, I saw setters and pointers which 
captured prizes, so ill-shapen in my eyes, that I would not 
care toown them. Their masters had been apparently satis- 
fied to know that they had “‘blue” blood in their veins, and 
felt assured that this was sufficient to warrant their wearing 
the laurels of victory at a bench show, entirely irrespective 
of their stability or fitnessfor the field. It seemed to me 
they were willing to deteriorate their breed in order to win a 
few paltry prizes. And these dogs I refer to were not even 
handsome to critical and exacting eyes. They were too lean- 
headed, too sharp-muzzled, too narrow-chested, and not even 
deep-chested enough. They lacked muscle, and consequently 
endurance. But they were “beautifully feathered,” and had 
coats, as one lady present expressed it, ‘“‘as soft and lovely as 
her satin frock.” One noted dog, a winner of first prize in 
the champion class, was feathered on his forelegs to the ex- 

tent of seven inches, and on his tail I measured it (eight 
inches from the root) nine inches, long and very wavy, almost 
curly, indeed. Straight and silky, I have always been led to 
believe this feathering on the flag should be, and not too 
much of it. The earsof several of these so-called ‘‘splendid 
specimens of the setter” told undeniably of spaniel blood some- 
where, and yet I saw their owners or keepers in the midst 
of admiring groups (principally ladies, J must confess) pull 
out this wavy feathering to show its great length, for their 
delectation. It did not look sportsmanlike, to say the least, 
or evince a knowledge of what a setter should be. 

But never mind. Silence! silence! Those dogs are said to 
be Laveracks or Llewellyns, and you must be pleased with 
them! I went to that bench show (being also an exhibitor 
there and prize winner in the non-sporting classes) purposely 
to purchase a setter and pointer, symmetrical in all points 
and pleasing to my eye, dogs of grand form and style, dogs 
whose loins and sterns were equal to their heads. I came 
away surprised and disappointed, except in one or two in- 
stances, and in those the dogs were “not forsale.” Iam 
speaking now more particularly of the English (imported) and 
native English setters. I found the same defects existing at 
the bench show of the Crystal Palace in London, England, in 
1881, At both shows they looked too fragile and too much 
inbred, and there was only the one conclusion to arrive at, 
that the breeders had sacrificed too much to get a fashionable 
strain. Many of the pointers had the same appearance also, 
but not to the same extent. 

Another great fault I found with both English and Irish 
setters, and most of the pointers, was excessive length of tail, 
so much so as to give the dog an unstylish and unsymmetri- 
cal look, when he was otherwise handsome and up to the 
standard; and some of these caudal appendages curled over 
the backs to an unsightly degree, giving to the animals a 
truly mongrel appearance. Others were crooked, but away 
to one side, or carried in a limp, limber sort of a way entirely 
at variance with what we look for in a well-formed setter. 
Many of the pointers had heads even as narrow across the 
ears as were those of the setters, while we know that the 
head of a well-bred and well-made pointer should be wider 
there than the setter’s; and their tails, too, were of excessive 
length, not tapering toward the point like a wasp’s sting, as 
they should, but in several instances curling at the tip and 
carried high over the back. One famous dog, winner of many 
prizes. whose name is a household word, had a tail more like 
a foxhound’s than a pointer’s; and in vatn I sought for the 
a protuberance that should eloquently “speak for 
itself.” And yet this dog is the fashion! 

Where is the remedy forthese defects? Can we not approach 
it nearer by more judicious breeding and crossing, viz. ; select 
a dog with perfect head and shoulders, and cross him with a 
bitch whose loins and stern are faultless, thus paying less at- 
tention to sires simply because they are the fashion. 

The picture of the pointer Drake in Stonhenge is my beau- 
ideal of what a well-made stylish pomter should be, and the 
picture of Rover in the same book is just what an Irish setter 
should be to my vission. I cannot say so much forthe picture 
of the English setter Countess there, for as she is represented, 
she conveys to me the impression of an unstylish bitch, with 
an ill-shaped muzzle and the earsofaspaniel. Yet Stonehenge 
tells us she was “the most perfect thing heeversaw!” Perhaps 
the artist isto blame. While on this subject, have you not 
noticed how few good and true pictures we find of noted dogs 
in books already published? I think those in Vero Shaw's 
‘‘Book on the Dog” the best. For instance, see the picture of 
Daisy on e 237, “Dogs of Great Britain and America.” 
What an ill-shapen animal, with a neck like a duck and a tail 
almost as long as the body. And the picture of Colburn’s 
Dash, page 382, same beok, with legs like a giraffe and feet 
like a mountain lion! See again page 80, of Idstone. He 
speaks of Blanche, the setter there represented, (or rather 
misrepresented) as worthy to be ‘‘the original of a race of 
setters!” Now in that picture, Blanche looks more like a 
else we can compare 





mongrel Newfoundland anything 
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MR. STUART TAYLOR’S 


her to! Let us hope and pray that the next work upon do 
will be free from distortions such as those I have enumerated. 

But, pardon me, I am wearying your patience, and must ar- 
rest my wandering pen. My excuse for this long and rambling 
letter must be my enthusiastic love for the dog and my desire 
to see him ‘‘faultily faultless,” but not ‘splendidly well!” 

Permit me, before I arrest my po to give you the measure- 
ments of Gurth (named. after the swineherd in ‘‘Ivanhoe,” 
you will recollect, who did such deeds of ‘“‘derring-do”), and 
to express the ee that others who possess fine specimens of 
this breed or the St. Bernard wiil follow my example. I have 
—— all over Europe and this country for a grand specimen 
of the mastiff o- St. Bernard, one that will correspond with 
my ideas of size and symmetry; but as noble or majestic a 
representative as Gurth I have failed to find. 

DIMENSIONS, ETC. 

Gurth is four years old. He is by Bruno, out of Bona, both 
imported and both grand specimens. of the English mastiff; 
he weighs to-day 1791¢ lbs., and is not fat, simply in good, 
hard condition: 





Hoeight at Ghowlder’.........600c600sccecosacese close to 34 inches 
Height from loins to ground.....-..........eeeeeee 333i 
RRO PUN pi5cc.5; 2 wiesinoin'n'ns.bs o'oins.5 Sans e eae ecan = a 
NR RNAAI MOE MEPHERS, 6:5's;0%0 0. o9i9's S05 x 0G con eip'n sce vest Saye 28 si 
RCE AE I is. sw sn cos sm ene sisa HarePR ws woiesipéree sink 43 $ 
CARTED AOE SOND oak ss es6sscnncseecet between 341; and 35 . 
Girth of hind legs round stifle joint............... 22 = 
Girth of muzzle jn front of eyes........... 7 to 
Length of head from occiput to tip of nose...... 18 . 
RN AE ANN as ooo sie on kn osm cbvine wis dws o's tigress misors 3 a 
Girth of forearm 3 inches below clbow............ 11 ag 
SAREE IE OL RNOUEIN So 0 10b 6: coon ass ae nievicivienwisienisic swiee 7 a 
Girth of body from shoulders round brisket....... 461g“ 
Length from nose to tip of tail................+6- « tie 
BNPTN OL GAM. 6 5:0:005505ceisisssnisnessderinessticeseesn 204 


He is an excellent water dog, gentle, affectionate, and brave. 
Compare his measurements with those of the famous mastiff 
Wallace, in Vero Shaw’s book, and you will be able to form 
some idea of his vast proportions. Stuart TAYLOR. 

CHEYENNE, Wyoming, Oct, 12. 


CHOREA. 
BY PROF, J. WOODROFFE HILL, F. R. C. V. 8. 


Cet or St. Vitus’ dance, is a purely nervous affection 
and is the result, generally, of an irritable and impaired 
condition of the nervous system. It may be general or local. 
The limbs are frequently first observed affected; ultimately 
the body, face, and jaws may be involved, the latter exhibit- 
ing tetanic symptoms. 
SYMPTOMS. 

Chorea is denoted by a peculiar snatching or twitching of 
the pert affected. If the brain is involved. the head is in con- 
tinual spasmodic, tremulous motion, and may best be described 
as a fac-simile of an aged palsied person. It has been known, 
in human practice, to arise from sees and imitation. I 
am not aware of any instance in which a dog hasso contracted 


it. 
TREATMENT. 
With re to medicinal agents, the one most applicable to 


this affection is undoubtedly stryc'! or nux vomica. I do 
not recollect a single case of chorea, taken in its early stages, 
in which I have failed to effect a cure withthis drug. Great 
caution is, however, required in its administration. Tt shonld 
always be given at a stated time and aftera meal. This is 
especially necessary where the doses have been gradually in- 
creased, otherwise a fatal result is likely to ensue. I could 
mention more than one instance in which death has occurred 
from neglecting this caution. In each the patient had been 
under a long course of strychnia, and the dose had been in- 
creased to more than treble the original quantity; by some 
mischance the drug was omitted fora day, and when next 
given it produced convulsions and death. The dose of strych- 
nia, 1-20 to 1-10 of a grain; the nux vomica, from 1 to 2 grains. 
It is best, however, to commence below either of the minimums 
mentioned, and after the first three days gradually increase it. 
It should be given twice daily, in the form ofa pill. If there 


‘is any difficulty in administering it, the liquor strychnia may 


be substisated, which contains half a grain to the drachm 
and may be proportionately divided. 

Local remedies in chorea are sometimes beneficial. I have 
found setons exceedingly valuable. If the convulsive move- 
ments are confined to the hind parts, the seton should be in- 
serted across the loins; if general, at the back of the head and 
loins. Counter-irritation along the spineis also serviceable. 

Though in principle the hot bath, from its relaxing ten- 
— may or wrong, it is, nevertheless, in chorea, occa- 
sionally attended with considerable benefit. It certainly 
affords relief in those cases where the convulsive movements 
are excessive, and so far I have found no after evil from its 
use. The less the patient is disturbed the better. Particular 


attention should be paid to the bed being dry and the bowels 


regular, two great essentials in pam affeetions. When 
abatement of the twitchings with returning strength is ob- 
served, a favorable issue may be expected; but the medicine 
should not be discontinmedl so long as any nervous affection 
remains, and it should be gradually, not suddenly, suspended. 
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When the patient is able to walk, a short exercise each day 
may be given with benefit. The fresh air acts as a tonic, new 
scenery diverts the inind, and exercise encourages the natural 
habits and functions of the animal. Tinct. ferri and cod-liver 
oil isadvisable after discontinuing the strychnia, until recove: 

is complete. The diet throughout must be nourishing and di- 
as and forcibly administered if the patient refuses to 

e it. 

Constipation is generally present in chorea, and is best re- 
lieved with enemas. 

Occasionally rheumatism becomes associated with chorea, 
and then the heart is frequently complicated. In such case 
a cure is hopeless, but under judicious treatment and careful 
nursing the rheumatic and chorea symptoms may be consider- 
ably modified, and the animal’s life thereby prolonged. 


AN EASTERN COURSING CLUB. 


ie TIL within a few years coursing has been to us almost 
an unknown recreation, but now California has taken the 
initiatory steps, and made this most ——_ sport both 
attractive and beneficial. Clubs of gentlemen have been 
formed throughout the far West, and before many years shall 
have passed the English greyhound will hold as —_ a place 
in the estimation of every true sportsman as either the pointer 
or setter. It is doubtful which, in all England, has the great- 
est number of admirers, the turf or the coursing meeting, and 
a cursory glance at the coursing calendar will surprise even 
the naost enthusiastic at the number of meetings held through- 
out all England, and the quality and number of dogs run. 
With Master McGrath at the head of a long list of noted win- 
ners, who was held at a price in the thousands of pounds 
(sterling), we find that £1,700 was paid for Princess Dagmar 
at Aldridge’s auction sale held in December last, and this will 

ive to us some idea of the value placed on noted winners. 

he vast amount of capital represented by these dogs, proves 
beyond question their value, and the pleasure of witnessing 
a meeting far exceeds a running race with horses, where, in 
the first, we ever see fair play and actual merit, while in the 
latter we too often feel convinced that the best horse did not 
win. From the moment the dogs are slipped till the race is 
won and lost they are absolutely free — for the winner 
must win of himself, and not from coaching and maneuver- 
ing, as we too often see displayed in sports commonly known 
as ‘“‘gentlemanly trials.” 

To-day we have nothing eee a coursing club in 
the East, while we have all the facilities for forming one. To 
those who live in this immediate vicinity, I would say that 
there are ample broad plains in and around New York, New 
Jersey and Long Island where a meeting could be arranged 
and run successfully, and I hope the many lovers and owners 
of greyhounds will not allow their dogs to be idle, but come 
together in friendly conference, and show they are not lack- 
ing either in spirit or enterprise. A glance at the entries at 
our dog shows will convince them that we have many really 

d dogs, and every year the number increases, while the 
quality is vastly a The expense attending the rear- 
ing and preparing the greyhound for the race is no more nor 
even so much as that required either for the pointer or setter 
for a field trial, and to those gentlemen who take their daily 
drive or rideon the road I would say no better com- 
panion could be given than their dog, who, at the 
same time, would derive material benefit from his 
run. I sincerely trust that those gentlemen in the 
East who either own or admire the greyhound will take 
the matter of forming an Eastermf coursing club into 
consideration, and not let it rest dormant. Coursing is by no 
means essentially a gentlemanly sport, but one in which the 
fair sex takes as great and lively an interest in the contest as 
their gentlemen friends, andatthe great meetings in England, 
from the ‘‘Waterloo” down, the number of ladies present 
bears a favorable contrast to the gentlemen. If some owners 
would like to have a friendly meet during the present fall, I 
will guarantee them full compensation for whatever trouble 
they may be subjected to, and once having demonstrated the 
fascination of this sport, 1 am sure they will not be slow in 
embracing it, and thereby appreciate the great enjoyment 
which it affords. 

Rabbits are plentiful enough here, but if desired, the jack- 
rabbit of the West could be imported at a very small expense 
and planted in such localities as are best adapted for breed- 
ing, and at the same time suitable for coursing. To the sports- 
man who has never witnessed a rabbit or hare porenes by our 
fleet-footed, graceful and agile friends, I would modestly as- 
sert that he cannot fully appreciate what enjoyment and ex- 
citement isin store for him, and when once fairly iniitiated 





into its pleasure will wonder why so asport has 
so long remained thoroughly unknown tw us. have made 
repeated efforts to bring some few owners ther to discuss 

hem has tended 


this subject, but the oy Coolant b 
rather to en my or than toadd vimto my efforts. Still 
feeling confident cf final success, I once more ap to all 
lovers and owners of the hound to turn this subject ever 
in their minds, and if my efforts are fruitful is of good re- 
sults I shall feel not only satisfied but —— to know I have 


leasure to every 
5 BRoox.yn, Nov. 3, 1882. 
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FLORIDA DOG TRANSPORTATION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


North and West, and many sportsmen will hie to Florida. 


With sportsmen the eer and care of dogs are 

L Iresolved upon arranging for 
the canines. I communicated with the managers of our rail- 
roads, and in compliance with my suggestions they have 


important considerations, an 


made satisfactory arrangements regarding sporting dogs. 

I am authorized to state that “sportsmen’s dogs,” 
or Savannah, 
enger rates, 


from any passenger for any service rendered. 


I have arranged with the manager of the S. F. & W. Rail- 
way to transport “sporting dogs” from Jacksonville to any 
point on the lines of the company free of charge. Applica- 
tion for permit to be made to Capt. Haines, at office of com- 


pany, in Astor Building, in this cit; 

In compliance with my request th 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & 
cation to Mr. Ames, general freight and 
sportsmen who contemplate visiting Middle 
the approaching game season, have their dogs transpo 
free of charge. 

I am instructed by Mr. Maxwell, the superintendent of the 


Transit & Tropical and the Jacksonville & Fernandina rail- 
roads, to state that his roads will extend like privileges to 


sportsmen. 


I interviewed the passenger agent of the De Bary line of 


steamers plying on the St. Johns River,and he authorized 


me to state that sportsmen’s dogs would be transported free of 


—- on the boats of this line, and I feel assured that a like 
privilege will be granted on other lines. 

The other day Capt. Hendry, of Fort Meyers, informed me 
that the dredge of the Ochechobee Drainage Company will 


reach Lake Ochechobee by Nov. 1. The cut fronrthe lake to 
the head of the Calloosahatchee River will be twenty-two feet 


wide, and will furnish boat navigation from Kissimme city, 


on Lake Tohopekalegee, to the Gulf of Mexico. The manager 
of the South Florida Railway authorized me to state that his 
company would transport boats not weighing over 500 pounds 


from Sanford to Kissimmee city for $1 per 100 pounds. 

The completion of the railroad to Kissimmee city, and the 
canal from Ochechobee to the Calloosahatchee River opens up 
one of the most interesting boat trips in the United States. 
The climate is all the most exacting can ask, and the fishing, 
shooting and hunting are A 1. AL FRESco. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Oct. 30, 1882. 


THE MASTIFF. 


HE mastiff is undoubtedly one of the oldest breeds of dogs 

j extant, and for centuries has been regarded as the es- 
pecial guardian of his master’s property. Of late years this 
noble animal has been steadily winning his way, both in this 
country and abroad, in public favor, both as a watch dog and 
as a companion, and it is by no means a rare occurrence to 
find him the trusted companion and faithful frien1 of the 
‘fairest and brightest in the land,” as well as the beloved 
playmate and idolized pet of childhood’s happy days. e 

Mr. Hugh Dalziel, in “‘British Dogs,” says of him: “In gen- 
eral appearance the mastiff is noble and dignified; his strength 
isshown inhis immense bone, large, square and well-knit 
frame, while the majesty of his carriage, his noble head, and 
the magnanimous expression of his countenance bespeak con- 
sciousness of power governed by a noble and ceurageous na- 
ture.” Vero Shaw, in the illusttated ‘“‘Book of the Dog,” 
describes the mastiff as follows: 

“The following detailed description and valuatien of the 
several i ints or characteristics of this breed will 
be found in acc nce with the opinions of the majority, if 
not all, of the most prominent breeders, exhibitors and own- 
ers of mastiffs. 

Genera! Appearance, Size and Symmetry.—In this we have 
to consider the special duties of the mastiff in the ry day. 
He is no longer a savage, kept to bait ‘‘the bull, the bear, 
and the lion,” as history (somewhat doubtful in its accuracy 
as to the last-named animal) informs us he was; nor the mere 
drudge of the butcher, to keep his wild and doomed cattle in 
the shasablen, and fight for him when required; nor even the 
mere chained slave—the ban-dog of the country house—whose 
bay, however welcome to those who approached near home, 
must have had an awful sameness in it to the poor brute who, 
night after night, month by month, and year after year, lis- 
tened to the echoes of his own dismal howl as he bayed the 
moon, or hoarsely barked warning and defiance to all who 
approached with predatory aim. 

ow, although thereare still enough and to spare of the 
ban-dog sort, who are by their owners called mastiffs, and 
may no doubt lay claim to possession of a fair portion of mas- 
tiff blood, they are impure, and suffer so from the cruelty of 
close confinement that they lose even the characteristics of 
the breed, which a kinder and more judicious treatment 
would develop, both in physical proportion and dignity of 
manner, and which are essential features of a mastiff of the 
present day. 

The mastiff always has been the ie ard of man’s per- 
son and property, and the qualities demanded to fill that po- 
sition of trust are: size, to impress with fear; the symmetry 
of well qrepeetione’ parts evidencing a combination of 
——_ and activity; a disposition watchful and keen, but 
confident in its own strength; dignified and ‘calm, save the 

warning bark, which fills every echo within its reach with its 
full tones, so =nlike the yelping of the noisy cur. 

As he is now also more used as a companion and personal 

ard than at any time in his history, his general appearance 
Came more important, for nothing looks worse than a poor 
shambling, weak-loined, cow-hocked dog. Therefore he must 
have size to give him a commanding appearance, a well-knit, 
compact frame, which gives symmetry, and the perfect con- 
dition shown in the firm flesh, — as pon agg er — the 
superior feeding, grooming, and general care wed upon 
hae wow adds Sak to his beauty, and all combined make 
him the useful guard and ornament he is. ; 

The head is, in the mastiff, even more than in most other 
dogs, a most prominent feature; and a dog with a bad head 
is at once condemned. The head is decidedly large, even in 
proportion to the immense carcase, although it does not now 
present the great contrast to the body to be seen in old prints, 
modern breeders having improved the dog in body from a 

aunt and wolf-like to a square-built, massive animal. The 
oot should be broad across the skull; the brow should be 
flat and not abrupt; the eyebrows rather prominent; the 
muzzle should be a medium length, cut off square, broad 

rather than deep; the lips should be full, but not so i 
as in the bloodhound; and the téeth, which should be white 
and strong, ought to meet as level as possible. Many good 
imens are slightly undershot, which is however a decided 
blemish. While on this point we may refer to some remarks 
; once made by the Rev. G. F. Hodson, after he had judged 
this breed at the Alexandra Palace. On that occasion, Mr. 
Hodson, who had most properly turned out of the ring all 
the cow-hocked and undershot specimens, remarked that he 
Was convinced good mastiffs were to be had without these 
defects, and he was determined not to be a party to the 
awarding of prizes to dogs so malformed. Subsequent events 
as proved the — of this a ‘ 

e eye shoul a medium size; generally a 
brown or hazel. A deeply sunken eye is objectionable andi if 
the haw is shown, it creates a suspicion of bloodh 






cross. 


Jack Frost will soon change the face of Nature in the 


if accom- 
panied by owners, will be transported from Charleston, 8. C., 
\ Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla., ‘‘at one-fourth pass- 
’ and will be cared for by baggage masters, I 
may also state that conductors and baggage masters on these 
lines are prohibited from accepting any fee or compensation 


e general manager of the 
obile Railway will, upon appli- 
er agent, by 
orida a 









The neck should be strong, muscular, and of fair lengt 
and having no dewlap cn the throat. 


congener the bu 


at, shoulder. 


many good puppies give way at the ankle, and have 
destroyed. k ‘ 


with more or less wasting of the muscles of t. 
ters. Some judges, we believe several members of the 


be encouraged. 


favor. When the fawn is bright, an 


coat. e brindles are of various shades. 


shoulder, back, and tail, where it is stronger and longer. 


gradually lessening, but not tapered as a pointer’s is.” 


Mr. Stuart Taylor. 


ETHICS OF FOX HUNTING. 
[From the New York Herald.| 


the manner in which the fox is used at t 


with neither more nor less pain or cruelty. 


to each 


conditions of life in which he was creat 


make him 


one. 


I believe that the idea of the fox being in mortal terror 
while being hunted is an entirely erroneous one. He is obey- 
ing the instincts of his nature for the preservation of his life, 
which he defends by wiles and ingenuity, and finally by fight- 
ing if he is cornered, and is probably no more unha py or 
ert for 
surrounding dangers. Pursuing or being pursued are the natu- 


alarmed than is any wild animal constantly on the 
ral conditions of his existegce. A young fox that has not had 
an old fox that has 


times run nearly all day, passing numbers of earths that are 
well known to him, and will take refuge only when he has had 


as much ashe wants. An old fox runs just as fast as the 
hounds press him and no faster; when he has succeeded in 
throwing them temporarily off his track by some ingenious 
stratagem, he sits down upon a high, open place where he can 
keep his eye about him, rests himself and plans new means of 


outwitting his industrious but comparatively stupid pursuers, 
and in the = majority of cases finally eludes them entirely. 
In the fox hun 

is carried on in the lar way, some of the packs hunt three 
days a week, and kill not more than half a dozen foues in a 
season, because, the earths being all open, the fox can take 
refuge when he pleases. In English hunting the hotinds kill 
about one out of. three, regularly hunted, since to enable the 
meets to be held late in the day the earths of a given region 
are pg ae the night before, and of that chance of safety the 
fox is deprived. 

A long acquaintance with fox hunting leals me to believe 
that the pains and terrors of the fox are much exaggerated 
by those who know but little of the matter, and that his suf- 
fering is in no degree out of proportion to the suffering from 
fighting and being pursued of any animal inits wild condition. 
It is the natural state of such animals. 

As to the cruelty to horses, which is one of the alleged ob- 
—s: a cruel man is cruel everywhere; he will drive a 

orse to death or work him when he is lame or use him for a 
pore for which he is not fitted; but there is no more cruelty 

riding a horse fitted for the pur across country than on 
the . He takes his chances of accident with the rider. 
He is not any more liable than he would be from kicks’ and 
bites were he turned out in a pasture with a dozen of his fel- 
lows, and -he is not such a chicxen-hearted creature as to 
mind a few knocks and scratches any more than his master. 
The rider who forces a tired horse beyond his powers justly 
runs a great risk himself, for there is no more dangerous fall 
than that which a used up horse gives his rider by rolling on 
top of him. As for the danger to the parti its, the 
smooth, quiet life of the present time is the better for the in- 


The ears should be small, smooth, thin and pendent; and if 
black, as the mask should also be, it adds to the dog’s oy 
? 


The Chest, Back and Loin.—The chest should be deep and 
moderately wide, but not so much so in proportion as his 
lidog, or it is apt to throw the elbows out. 

The back should be very strong, broad, and with strong 
muscles running along eac : side of the spinc—-those should be 
a a so connecting the back ribs with the hindquarters. 
e loin is thereby broadened and strengthened; and this 
most desirable point is a'so gained by having the ribs well set 
back. Some strains show a tendency toa tucked-up flank, 
which és one of the worst faults a mastiff can possess. Both 
-chest and loins should measure well, the latter not quite a 
third less than the former, and about equal to the dog’s height 


Legs and Feet.—Strong and straight legs are an absolute 
necessity, and it is a point in which many excellent dogs fail. 
The fore legs are not so often crooked as the hind ban 


herefore, the greatest care has to be taken in 
rearing this breed, and no mastiff should ever be chained if 
it is desired to exhibit him. Cow-hocks are also common, 
and a great eyesore, and this state is pa accompanied 
e hams, which 

gives a thin, almost wedge-like appearance to the hind = 
as 

tiff Club included, consider dew-claws no disqualification; 
they are, however, unsightly appendages, which should not 


The Contour.—The recognized colors are brindle and fawn, 
and the latter at present holds the highest place in popular 
the mask a decided 
black, with an entire freedom from white, the effect is very 
pleasing. Some of the fawns run into red, which is not de- 
— such as are of that color are generally coarse in 


The coat sho.ld be fine, short, and even, except along the 
The tail should be of great-length, strong at the root, and 


We give this week a likeness of the celebrated mastiff, 
Gurth, from a sketch by Mr. J. M. Tracy from a eer. 
His measurements will be found in the letter of his owner, 


] AM tempted to trespass upon your space in the interest of 
fox hunting in the hope that I may be able to put the mat- 
ter in a more favorable light than it seems to be viewed by 
some of your correspondents. As the letters which have ap- 
ed in the Herald in the past few weeks were brought out 

y the threatened action of the Newport Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, I may begin by saying that I do not defend 
hese Newport hunts. 

On the contrary, I have persistently condemned it to the Hunt 
Committee, purely, however, for sporting reasons. The hunt 
here is a drag hunt and the fox is turned down at the end of 
the drag, with the mistaken idea that it gives a color of real 
fox hunting to the chase. As to the cruelty of it—the fox 
runs a few hundred yards and is then instantly killed by the 
hounds, as a rat is killed by a terrier, a weasel, a hedgehog or 
a skunk by the farmer’s dog, or a rabbit by the fox himself, 


If it is maintained that no animal should be killed in this 
way for man’s pleasure we must frown equally upon all 
shooting and fishing unless the game is absolutely desired for 
food, which is not even pretended by the great majority of 
those who shoot or fish for amusement. To those who deny 
the right of man to kill any animal for his pleasure no argu- 
ment can be used to justify one kind of hunting, shooting or 
fishing rather than another; but if it is granted that such 
killing is permissible at all there is no sport in which, as Mr. 
King very well put it, so few animals are killed in proportion 
to the number of sportsmen. In shooting, scores of birds fall 
n while scores of huntsmen are satistied with one 
fox. Taking fox hunting in its regular legitimate form I 
doubt whether it is cruel to the fox in any way outside of the 
The fox is essen- 
tially an animal of prey; his hand is against every one and 
every one’s hand against him. He spends most of the time in 
which he is not asleep hunting and killing inoffensive rabbits 
and chickens, and he has been endowed with qualities which 
eculiarly attractive as an object of the chase. 
His speed, his extreme cunning, and ingenuity almost akin to 
reason make him so close a match for all the sportsmanlike 
means of hunting him that the contest is a fair and exciting 


the experience of being hunted is often no doubt much bewil- 
dered and falls an easy prey to his pursuers, and that is the 
case with the young foxes used as a finish to a drag hunt; but 
en hunted several times is by no means 
in a state of fear, but is as cool-headed an old customer as it is 
possible toimagine. All fox hunters know that a fox will some- 


ting portions of Pennsylvania, where the sport 


la 


troduction of pursuits which train the mind to chances of 
danger and accustom persons to face some risk without 
losing their heads. People who scream and faint when there 
is an alarm instead of doing something to help themselves and 
others are common enough to make one wish that everybody 
could be subjected to some training which would overcome 
such defects, and all the sports involving dangers which can 
be more or less avoided by the coolness or knowledge of the 
individual are good for such training. 

The dangers ef hunting are, moreover, exaggerated by those 
unfamiliar with the subject. With 150 packs of hounds hunt- 
ing in England, followed by thousands of persons, the fatal 
accidents rarely number one or two a year and the serious in- 
juries are not many—much fewer than those resulting frem 
carriage accidents. The average person who thinks riding 
across country very dangerous steps without hesitation into 
the first livery stable carriage or hack, with strange horses, 
astrange driver and probably old, rotten harness, a thing 
which, I confess, I do with some oe 

There is no sport which educates the _ and the judgment 
of possibilities so well as cross country riding. Coolness, ngrve, 
decision are all essential, and in a civilized community there 
are few opportunities for the cultivaticn of these qualities. 
One great advantage of hunting over most sports is the ab- 
sence of the element of competition, which introduces bad 
feeling, jealousies and dishonesty. There is little or nothing of 
this in the hunting field. A man goes where he likes, stops at 
home when he likes, follows the run to the end or leaves it 
when he is tired, and this freedom adapts it especially to those 
who wish to take some in the sport without overdoing 
it. In games such as polo, baseball, cricket or lawn tennis one 
must play out whole games or matches if they are once entered 
upon, and keep in a certain training for the purpose, and what 
is intended for an amusement becomes frequently a tax upon 
time and strength, which puts it out of the power of many who 
would like to keep p such games to do so, 

There is another important phase of the question which 
should not be overlooked. Among our social questions there 
is not one which seems to me of more importance than that of 
making and keeping country life attractive to the young men 
who are constantly tempted to the cities because they think 
the country dull. Encouragement of country sports, among 
which fox hunting stands pre-eminent, is most desirable in this 
respect, and to those who have been striving to do what is - 
sible to foster outdoor sports it is most discouraging to fend on 
opposition to them based upon what I cannot help feeling is a 
misplaced sentimentality. The lives of many foxes is a small 
consideration to pay for the advantages accruing from a cul- 
tivation of country vastes. American travelers never tire of 
admiring English country life and of lamenting that our so- 
ciety young men and women are the languicl denizens of cities 
instead of ruddy country people, and still forget that it is the 
sports which they condemn that make possible English coun- 
try life as they admire it. There has been a healthy reaction 
in this country lately in favor of outdoor amusements and im- 
proved health. It is not not now fashionable for our girls to 
be afraid of a mouse. to scream when a gun is fired or to in- 
dulge in those little frights which used to be considered lady- 
like and elegant, and the increasing taste for outdoor sports 
has had much to do with it. Ruddy cheeks, good appetites, 
the ability to walk, ride and drive are not bad things in a 
woman or aman, or a flimsy basis to build a successful life 
upon. 

In this connection it may not be out-of place to make acom- 
ment upon the action of the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. No one can appreciate more highly than 
I do the value of the labors of these societies in such matters 
as improving the methods of transportation of animals, in es- 
tablishing watering troughs, and in educating the people to be 
humane; but there is great danger of going beyond the proper 
point and becoming arbitrary and oppressive, as in very many 
cases the societies or their agentshave been. To use all means 
to persuade people to be humane is one thing; to invoke the 
aid of harsh laws in carrying out what are sometimes fanatical 
opinions is quite another. While we have been slowly im- 
proving in the direction of permitting liberty of action to in- 
dividuals where it does not interfere with the comfort of 
others, and abrogating those oppressive blue laws which used 
to encumber our statute books, we have permitted these so- 
cieties to assume powers which savor more of the Calvinistic 
days of Connecticut than of modern freedom. Laws which 
punish as crimes acts about which there is a wide and honest 
difference of opinion are always dangerous; they should be 
passed and executed with great caution, and should be nar- 
rowly watched by a people jealous of its liberties. Such laws, 
made with pure motives, frequently become in the hands of 
fanatics powerful engines of oppression, as have religious 
laws throughout the history of the world. An example of this 
danger is the action of the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in England, which has so restricted the 

ractice of vivisection as to hamper most seriously the physio- 
ogical investigations which have so advanced medical science. 
In this country only the increasing watchfulness of the medi- 
cal profession has warded off the same unfortunate result. 
FAIRMAN ROGERS. 














































































TETANUS IN THE DOG. 


HILE on a visit to Suffolk in August last, I was re- 

_ quested to examine a favorite pointer dog, the owner 
of which thought he was paralyzed, and expressed a wish to 
have him destroyed if his recovery was hopeless. 

On examining the animal, to my surprise I found him suf- 
fering, not from paralysis, but from tetanus. He was lying 
down on his right side, the two front and the right hight hin 
legs being straight out and rigid as bars of iron. The muscies 
of his neck were quite rigid, and his jaws were partially 
locked, froth issuing from his mouth, and his eyes fixed and 
staring, pulse, taken at the femoral artery, about 108 and wiry. 
The left or upper hind leg was drawn close up to the belly, 
and; on asking if he had injured that leg in any way, I was 
told that he had been very lame on it for several days, and 
a to have hurt it when jumping through an iron 

urdle, 

I examined the limb, and found a swelling at the point of 
the patella, or stifle-joint, very hot and painful, and the do; 
moaned feebly on its being touched. On account of the swell- 
ing { could not diagnose any fracture or dislocation. I told 
the owner it was a very bad case, almost hopeless, as tetanus 
had, in my opinion, arisen from the injury to the bone but 
expressed a wish to treat it, and he willingly consented. I 
had the swollen limb well fomented, and encased in flannel 
bandages kept moist with warm water, to which I added 
some opii tinct.; and by inserting a small funnel between his 
teeth, managed to give him a dose consisting of ol. ricini, 1 oz. ; 
tinct. aconite, 5 minims; the same quantity of aconite to be 
given at noon and night. 

I called to see him the next morning, and was surprised to 
and him sitting up, a more natural expression about his 
fiyes, and evidently recognizing those about him. The swell- 
eng on the stifle was not so painful, and the limb a little more 
iflexed. The rigidity of the muscles still continued, but his 
bowels had acted, and he evidently relished the liquid 
nourishment in the shape of beef-tea and warm milk, which 
was forced —— his still closed jaws. I gave him tinct. 
aconite four mihims, and left instructions for the dose to be 
repeated three times daily, and the fomentations to the stifle 
continued; also enjoining perfect quietude and confinement 
in a partially darkened room. 

Twodays after I again called, the dog was evidently much 
better; he could use his legs, with the exception of his injured 
one, could lap a little , the jaws not being so firmly 
locked, but the muscles of his neck were still rigid. As the 
treatment had been efficacious so far, I resolved to continue 
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it, giving the medicine twice daily instead of thrice. On see- 
in; an tyre days after, I found the swelling in the stifle 
nearly subsided, the leg touching the goa although not 
much weight was put on it. The rigipity of the muscles was 
considerably less, the jaws more apart; the dog was able to 
take a little solid food, and in a fair way towards recovery. I 
eft a stimulating linament for the leg, and ordered the medi- 

ine to be continaed as before. I did not see the dog again, as 
I had to go back to town, but a week after I heard | e was 
very much better, the lameness nearly gone, though still a lit- 
tle stiff in the neck. I wrote and ordered the medicine to be 
given once daily, advising a little exercise. 

Last week I had the pleasure of hearing the dog had per- 
tectly recovered and was doing good work among the turnips. 
I believe tetanus is very rare in the oe I had only previ- 
ously seen two cases, occurring in fox-hounds from severe 
bites, both of which had proved fatal. With few exceptions 
it is invariably fatal in horses and cattle, and I thought the 
favorable termination of the present case rather uncommon. 
—RHerbert Cooper in Live Stock Journal, 


CQCKER SPANIELS.—Editor Forest and Stream: I inclose 
circular which has been pretty generally sent to the cocker 
fraternity throughout the United States and the Canadas. I 
have over forty bona fide names of those who have already 
subscribed for'the proposed organization, with many others 
tohear from. I hope when the association gets well under 
way, that some compromise will be made with the A. C. S. C. 
and by uniting our forces we shall be able to take a grand 
stand in the interest of the “old time cocker” of which an old 
esteemed cocker breeder thus writes: ‘I shall bevery glad to 
join a cocker club whose aim is to restore to us the old-fash- 
ioned cocker—small in size—a bright, active, merry little 
worker and in beauty unsurpassed. I think breeders have 
let the English idea of larger dogs run away with them, and 
we are now hearing of improved cockers of large size. I will 
join your club with pleasure, pay my fee and help.” Several 
other letters I have received, all anxious to restore the olden 
cocker, which is and shall be the true and only aim of the 
new organization, so far as my influence goes. I cannot but 
think we shall be able to do good work in the interest of the 
old time cocker and iinally restore him in all his pristine 
beauty and usefulness to those who have learned to appreci- 
ate him for those excellent qualities that attach to him from 
the past. Will you favor the cause by a publication of the 
within circular and the above letter, so that all cocker 
breeders and admirers may know the true intent of our con- 
templated organization which is even now an assured fact.—E, 
C. Franklin, “Senex.” Following isthe circular: ‘Circular 
to cocker breeders and admirers in the United States and 
Canadas—The present unsatisfactory status of the cocker 
spaniel, and the frequent and repeated complaints so often 
publicly and privately expressed at the discordant standard of 
the A. C. 8. Club, have created in the minds of cocker breed- 
ers and admirers general dissatisfaction. Indeed, the true 
type of the cocker has been so interwoven with other strains 
of the spaniel, that an entirely different race from the ‘old 
time cocker’ has sprung up and this offspring is fast dissipat- 
ing the qualities and attributes of what was the pure cocker. 
To restore all that was beautiful and useful in the ‘old time 
cocker,’ and to once more crown him with the laurels of his 
former field and hunting qualities, and not from any personal 
advantages, a large number of cocker lovers have urged me 
to perform a duty that I hope tosee placed in other more 
capable hands as soon as the clerical and organizing labors 
have been fully and fairly finished. Over one hundred names of 
dissatisfied friends of the cocker have written in no measured 
terms at what they believe to be an attempt to ostracise the 
cocker from the spaniel family. While all desire that the 
purity of the cocker shall be preserved, none reflect in the 
least upon the friends of the different strains of the spaniel 
family, who are perfecting the several varieties, hence there 
can be no disagreement with those who are breeding to a dis- 
tinct type. Much has been done to elevate the type of the 
field spaniel in this country and poo and his superior 
quality to-day.attests the careful and skillful attenggons of his 
friends; would that I could say as much of the cocker. The 
elevation of the true cocker, unmixed with other varieties of 
the spaniel, and his restoration to his primitive condition, 
where so much of interest and pleasure surrounded him, is the 
sole object of those I here —— Asan earnest admirer 
of this bright, intelligent and active little friend of the sports- 
man, I solicit your influence for the formation of a club whose 
sole aim and purpose shail be, laying aside all selfish consider- 
ations, toform an organization for the generation and per- 
fection of the olden cocker. The objects of the association 
having been set forth, I hope you are willing to become a mem- 
ber thereof and prove your admiration and friendship for the 
cocker by selecting the names of six cocker friends as a com- 
mittee, to whom shall be intrusted the organization of said 
association. Please subscribe your name if you approve and 
forward circular to me with the six names chosen.—E. C. 
FRANKLIN, ‘Senex,’ Ann Arbor, Mich.” 


COCKER SPANIEL IMPORTATION.—By the State line 
steamer State of Georgia, Dr. Niven has just imported a very 
important addition to his celebrated kennel of black cocker 
spaniels, in the shape of two bitches, Lass of Breda, whelped 

arch, 1881, by Brush II. (Brush—Lawson’s Nellie) out of Nel- 
lie, a bitch already imported by Dr. Niven, whose arrival we 
chronicled at the time. It is enough to say of the Lass of 
Breda that Dr. N. himself selected her and considers her the 
best specimen of black cocker he has ever seen. She is long 
and low, with a splendid head and well-feathered ears, and 
has what so many of our cockers lack, a good long neck, and 
does not trespass too much on the spaniel for her build. Her 
weight is twenty-tour pounds. The other bitch, Dinah, is by 
Spring by Beverlac, and a full sister to Beau. She is a hand- 
some little bitch, with a good head and ears, rather short of 
body, but otherwise she is very good and ought to breed 
well with Dr. N.’s Frank. Her coat is perfect. , Her weight 
is twenty pounds. Lass of Breda is in whelp to Don, re- 
cently imported by the Hornell Spaniel Club, There was 
also on the same vessel a natty little Irish terrier bitch 
belonging to the Doctor that will xo doubt make a valuable 
brood bitch. Her name is Aileen, bred by Mr. E. Despad. 
She is by Jock out of Kitty (Captain-Belle). Belle is by Tory, 
brother to champion Sport, out of Gyp, who is own sister to the 
celebrated champion Banshee, and we shall confidently look 
for some winners among her progeny. 


| 





_ COMET.—The Dominion Kennel Club of Canada have just 
a the celebrated Laverack dog Comet (K. C.S. B., 10,- 
130) from the kennel of Mr. T, B. Bowers of Liverpool, England. 
This is the dog which Mr. Llewellin protested as not being a 
pure Laverack, but was not sustained by the committee of 
the Kennel Club. Comet is a grandson of Pride of the Border 
and we congratulate the Canadian breeders upon the acquisi- 
tion of so valuable an animal. He is a blue belton with evenly 
marked head and blue ticked all over; his head is nearly 
perfect, he has ae sloping shoulders and a fair chest; he is 

well ribbed back, and has a fair loin and quarters, with good 

legs and feet. He had a rough passage and is in wretched 

condition, but his coat and feather are abundant and we ho 

to see him in good condition at the coming shows where he will - 
a a great attraction, as he has been very successful on the 

nch in England. 





FLEETFOOT KENNEL.—Mr. Chas, E, Hitt of Delhi, N. Y., 
informs us that he has established at that place a kennel for 


the breeding of cocker spaniels, which will be known as the 
Fleetfoot Kennel. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


NO DOGS ALLOWED ON THE CARS.—It happened the 
other day on the D. & H. C. Railway. The train had just left 
Albany, and the conductor was ing his first round, when 
he observed a small white dog, with a bushy tail and bright 


| black eyes, sitting cosily on the seat beside a young lady so 


handsome that it made his heart roll over like a lopsided 
pumpkin. But duty is duty, and he remarked, in his most 
deprecatory manner: “I am very sorry, madam, but it’s 
against the rules to have dogs in the passenger cars.”? ‘‘Oh! 
my, is that so!” and she turned up two lovely brown eyes at 
him beseechingly. ‘What in the world will I do? I can’t 
throw him away; he’s a birthday present from my aunt.” 
“By no means, miss, We'll put him in the baggage car, and 
he'll be just as happy asa robin in spring.” “ t, put my 
nice dog in a baggage car?’ “I’m awful sorry, I do assure 
you but the rules of this company are as inflexible as the 
aws of tne Medes and them other fellows, you know. He 
shall have my overcoat to lie on and the brakeman shall give 
him grub and water every time he opens his mouth.” ‘‘I just 
think it’s awful mean, sol do; and I know somebody will steal 
it, so they will,” and she showed a half notion to cry that 
neagly broke the conductor’s heart, but he was firm, and sang 
out to the brakeman, who was playing a solo on the stove: 
“Here, Andy, take this dog over into the baggage car, and 
tell Dudley to take just the best kind of care of him.” The 
young lady pouted, but the brakeman reached over and 
picked the dog up as tenderly as though it was a two weeks’ 
old baby, but as he did so a strange expression came over his 
face, and he said hastily to the conductor: ‘Here, you just 
hold him a minute till I put this poker away,” and he trotted 
out at the car door and held on to the brake wheel, shaking 
like a man with the ague. The conductor no sooner_had his 
hands on the dog than he looked around for a hole to fall 
through. ‘‘Wh-wh-why, this is a worsted dog.” ‘Yes, sir,” 
said the little miss, demurely. ‘‘Didn’t you know taat?” 
“No, ’m most awful sorry to say that I didn’t know that;” 
and he laid the Christmas dog down on the owner’s lap and 
went out on the platform, where he stood half an hour in the 
cold trying to think of a hymn tune to suit the worst sold 
man we ever saw on the D. & H. C. Co.’s road.—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 

1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
8. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly writgen. Communication on one side of 

paper only, and signed with writér’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


te See instructions at head of this column. 


Biddy O’More. By Dr. J. S. Reed, Buskirk’s Bridge, N. Y., for red 
Irish setter bitch, whelped August, 1881, by champion Rory O’More 
out of Pearl. 2 

Sheff. By Mr. John’ A. Hoffar, Washington, D. C., for black and 
white ticked — setter dog, whelped June, 1881, by Frank (Frank 
—Sis IL.) out of Victoria (Warwick—Belle). 

Flick. By Mr. C. B, Macken, Wellsville, N. Y., for lemon and 
white pointer dog, whelped July 13, 1882, by Jerry (Sensation-—Belle) 
out of Snowflake (@lenmark—Gir)). 

Neptune. By Mr. Frank Holman, Brooklyn, N. Y., for red Irish 
setter dog, whelped Sept. 11, 1882, by Scout (Plunket—Carrie) out of 
Pearsall’s Grace (Hill—Donna). 

Psyche. By Dr. E. C. Franklin, Ann Arbor, Mich., for black cocker 
spaniel bitch, whelped July 6, 1882,by imported Montague (Baron— 
Queen) out of his imported Leda. 

Drake IT. By Mr. W. F. Callender, Brooklyn, N. Y., for black and 
white English setter dog, whelped November, 1881, by Adams’s Drake 
out of Beauty (Carlowitz—Rose). 

Nella Bluegrass. By Mr. Sanford R. Crook, Somerville, Mass., for 
black and white English setter bitch, 3mos. old, by champion Dash | 
IIL. out of Juno. 

Blucher. By Mr. Wm. Loeffler, Preston. Minn., for fallow red 
dachshund dog puppy by Bergman out of Gretchen. 

Caroline, Waldine UI,, Rosa and Gretchen Il, By Mr. Wm. 
Loeffler, Preston, Minn., for fallow red dachshund bitch puppies by 
Bergman out of Gretchen. 

Waidman, Bruno, Caro, Pinch and Taeckel. By Mr. Wim. Loeftler, 
Preston, Minn., for one black and tan and four fallow red dachs- 
hund dog puppies by Faust out of Flora. 

Temptation. By Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., for 
black and white ticked pointer bitch, whelped June 25, 1882, by Fogg’s 
Don (Strong’s Pete—Slocum’s Kate) out of Maud S. (champion Pete, 
Jr.—Slocum’s Kate). 

Blackberry. By Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., for 
black pointer bitch, whelped Jung 25, 1882, by Fogg’s Don (Strong’s 
Pete—Slecum’s Kate) out of Maud §. (champion Pete, Jr.—Slocum’s 
Kate). 

Priority oF NamMe.—Editor Forest and Stream: I see in Forest 
AND StreaAM of Nov. 2 that Dr. H. G. Piffard, of New York, claims 
the name of Feather for cocker spaniel pup. I wish to notify the 
Doctor that I have a cocker of that name that has won quite a num- 
ber of prizes at our best shows, and, to saye confusion in the future, 
would ask the Doctor to claim some other name, and oblige the pro- 
prietor of the Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel, Claremont, N. H. 


BRED. 

> See instructions at head of this columu. 

Friskey—Fritz. Capt. John Rowell’s (steamship Strathmere) pug 
bitch Friskey to Mr. A, W. Lucy’s (New York) Fritz, Oct. 25. 

Belle—Snapshot, Jr. Mr. Edmund Orgill’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) lemon 
and white pointer bitch Belle (Flake—Lilly) to his Snapshot, Jr. 
(Snapshot—Ruby) Nov. 4. 

Flora—Elcho. Mr. John 8. McIntosh’s (Pittsburgh, Pa., imported 
= Irish setter bitch Flora (Fop—Lill II.) to Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s Elcho, 

ct. 28, 

Daisy—Hornet. Mr. T. Donoghue’s (La Salle, Ill.) orange and 
white English setter bitch Daisy (Storm—Bell) to Mr. Frank Kelley’s 
Hornet (Count Noole—Spark), Oct. 31. 

Diana—Dash II. Mr. F. Sumner’s (Milton, Mass.) English setter 
_ Diana (Leicester—Doll) to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s champion Dash 


Belle—Dash III. Mr. L. D. Rumney’s (Buffalo, N, Y.) English set- 
ter bitch Belle (Carlowitz—True) to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s champion 


Dash ITI. 
WHELPS. 


ee See instructions at head of this columi. 


Judy. Mr. T..Donoghue’s ‘La Salle, Ill.) imported Irish water- 
spaniel bitch Judy (Drake—Duck), Oct. 21, nine (four dogs), by nis 
Count Bendigo (Bob—Bridget). 

Gretchen. Mr. E. H. Smart’s (Bainbridge, Ga.) blue belton setter 
bitch Gretchen (Mac Leod of Dare—Brenda), Oct. 13, eight (five dogs), 
by Rolla (Lofty—Maud Muller): 

SALES. 

2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Jervry—Snowflake whelp.. Lemon and white pointer bitch, whelped 
July 13, 1882, by Mr. C. B. Macken, Wellsville, N. Y., to Mr. G. E. 
Farnum of same place. 

Neptune. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Sept. 11, 1882, by Scout— 
ee out of Grace (Hill—Donna), by Mr. A. W. Pearsall, 

untington, L. I., to Mr. Frank Holman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Roll—Clairine whelps. English setter dogs, whelped July 5, 1882, 
by Roll (Dash III.—Countess Ada) out of Clairine (Dash III.—Diana) 
by Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, Tarrytown, N. Y., two to Mr. Fred. E. Lewis of 
same place, one to Mr. Wm. B. Brown, New York, and one to Mr. R. 
M. Hoe, Jr., New York. 

Conqnest—Neli whelps. Cocker spaniels, whe}; July 5, 1882, by 
Mr. Fred. H. Hoe, Tarrytown, N. Y., one liver and white dog and one 
liver pied dog to Mr. Robert Hoe, New York, and one liver and white 
ticked bitch to Mr. A. 8. Burlingham, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Belle. Lemon and white ee bitch, 6yrs. ee ), by Mr. 
Edmund Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mr. LC.c ark, New York. 

Rock. Lemon and white pointer dog, 15mos. (Rush—Swayne's 
Nan), by Mr. Edmund Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mr. L. C. Clark, 
Nah help. Le d white pointer d hel : 

ush—Nan whelp. mon and w! pointer , whe! Sept. 
22, 1882, oo Edmund Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 0 Mr. othe 
Boston, sed" 





b> 





[Nov. 9, 1882. 








Bow—Rowxie whelp. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped Aug. 16, 
— by 7 C. Petit, Galveston, Texas, to Mr. ward Odell, New 
rleans hi 
Maud’ S. Black pointer bitch, whelped March 31, 1880 (Alden’s 
| champion Pete, Jr.—Slocum’s Kate), by Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West 
| Newton, Mass., to Mr. E. C. Alden, Dedham, Mass. 
Temptation. Biack and white ticked potnter bitch, whelped June 
25, 1882 (Don—Maud 8.), by Mr. Geo, L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., 
to Mr. Wm. B. Collagar of the same place. 3 
Blucher. Fallow red dachshund dog puppy (Bergman—Gretchen), 
by mS _ Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Mr. rge Popperl, Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Faust. Black and tan dachshund dog puppy (Unser-Fritz—Wal- 
dine), by Mr. Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn), to Mr. George Popperl, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Doa@skin LEATHER JACKETS are imported by G. W. Simmons & Son, 
Oak Hall, who has created a large trade in this class of goods. Read 
their advertisement in another column and note what they say about 
prices. Oak Hall can never be approached by competition. When 
ed = a your shooting trip call and examine the stock at 

a all.—Adv, ; 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 








SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Oct. 31.—The Rod and Gun Rifle Club’s 
fourth annual tournament at the West Springfield range opened 
October 30 and closed to-day. The weather was ae perfect and 
the attendance very good. The shooting was remarkably fine, L. H. 
Mayott, Geo. F. Elisworth, and H. G. Bixby each scored 80 out ofa 
possible 84, beating a'l previous records on the range. The shootin; 
in the Continuous match was at a Massachusetts target, 200 yards off- 
hand, 7 shots to score, 3 highest scores to count for prize. In the 
bullseye match the first prize, $5, was, won by W. Charles, with a 
score of 37, and the second prize, $2, was taken by H. K. Cooley who 
scored 26. W. Charles made 10 consecutive bullseyes. The lead- 
ing scores in the Continuous match stood: 


Ellsworth.10 11 12 11 12 12 12—-Sv _H Bixby..11 12 12 12 11 11 11—80 
12,11 12 10 12 12 10—79 10 12 12 11 10 11 11—77 
12 12 11.10 10 12 11—78 11 11 12 11 10 10 12—7 


ROOD. cc veaitswsdeesnrame tee “987 Total 


W Charles.12 11 11 11 11 11 11—78 A U White.11 12 12 11 12 10 11-79 
10 12 11 11 11 11 11—77 11 12 10 11 11 11 10—%6 
10 12 12 10 10 11 12—77 10 12 10 12 11 11 11—76 


WO is csdeon kc dvesteeesass “RB BONGE Go. 5c 50 Se deadeheenos "331 


1 11 11 12 10 12 11—78 HKCooley10 10 12 12 11 10 12-477 
10 11 11 12 12 11 10—777 12 8 10 12 12 12 11-7 
111112 9 11 10—7%6 12 91210 9 12 11—% 


WM. cn cache Dit: aa ee een 229 


Bumstead.11 10 11 12 12 10 12—78 Mayott....11 11 11 11 12 12 12—80 
1 11 11 11 12 10 10—%6 11 10121011 9 10—7% 
10 1212 91210 9—7 1111121110 9 9~—% 


OB Hull..11 12 11 10 11 10 122-77 ~J D Marks.11 11 12 8 11 12 11—7% 
11 10 12 9 11 12 10—75 12 10 11 10 11 10 10—74 
1111101212 9 9—% 11 10 11 10 10 11 10—73 


Whipple...10 10 11 10 10 12 15—75 Wilson.... 
11 912121010 9—% 


-10 12 11 1212 11 6—74 
10 10 11 10 10 12 10—78 
- 11 11-10 10 9 10 10—71 11101111 7 10 12-72 


I sé icicaxtihes eakb toda OM iS. icinoukcadepheasar “219 


Crandall...12 9 11 10 12 10 10—74 Van Black.12 91111 9 11 11—% 
8 s = 12 10 11—72 911 9111210 9—71 


1 0 10 12 10—71 1010 7 8 912 9-6 

te one er i A nek te eas “210 
RBDeane.12 8 91010 12 ®-70 Williams..11 1010 811 8 11—69 
8 1112 7 11 11 10—70 11 911 9 8 10 10—68 

9 5 11 12 10 11 11—69 8 8 9 9 911 11-65 

Total... ES eee Tom ees ee 
EIR acc psc susan Dateora pihac. acces ea 10 IR IO 10-R 
122 9 6 9 10 9 10—65 

2 9 9 7 6 7 12-—€2 

Celtis ca cticaca cieiets uate eee “199 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 3.—At the weekly meet at the rifle 
range yesterday the attendance was good; there was a bright sun 
with the wind at 9 o’clock. Thescore which follows tells the story. 


Creedmoor Target. 


John Norman.......5355554554—46 T Henry............ 5554445434—43 
DOMONON 5. 50 stein 445 1354455—43 J W Murphy........ 3454444554 —42 
AL Rice.......... .3554654451—43 C Dusenbury........ 444444444440 
ee 445545444143 
Massachusetts Target. 
Pe re ee 10 10 11 12 12 W W 12) 9 10—106 
MINN f 2 assis fan eaten 11 10 10- 9 11 12 8 11 12 9-108 
ee RP ae ee ee eS Se he re 
CUES... 5 ks< 0s sxe 2h 710n 8 8 W 10'18—% 
FO IG ono a 55. betes 0272969 86H FZ 
Ring Target Kest. 
ia ii'v ns 050000s har nee 12 11 10 11:10 W 10 12 9 11—106 


The Sportsman’s Club have their annual bird shoot next week, to 
be followed by their annual supper. Thé captains of the two sides 
are William §. Perry and Alba H. Houghton. Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, a 
member of the club, who has recently returned from an extended 
hunt in the far West, has placed at the disposal of the club a portion 
of the game he brought home with him. 

The Worcester Rifle Association have elected the following officers: 
H. T. Farrar, President; John N. Morse, Jr., Vice-President; Sted- 
man Clark, Secretary and Treasurer. The officers, with Dr. W. A. 
Knight, are the Execative Committee. 


GARDNER, Mass., Nov. 1.—At the last meeting of the Gardner 
Rifle Club, at Hackmatack Range, seven of the members made the 
following record, the distance Being 200 Hay off hand, using the 
inch ring and Creedmoor os combin 


; x R. .€. Totals. 
G. F. Hileworth.........65 0... 92 17 92 46 184 93 
Chester Hinds...............-. 85 15 9% 46 178) = 9 
pe RR re 92 if} 83 Af 175 90 
ee ere 45 89 «47 168 2 
W. C. Loveland................ 91 46 7 45 166 91 
BR: Bie TNE SS kee tie 76 44 * $38 45 159 80 
Ae, REMI Sosa cisinavsaley eseeck 79 45 79 “4 158 8689 


BOSTON, Nov. 4.—A goodly number of gentlemen gathered at 
Walnut Hill this afternoon to participate in the regular match. The 
noticeable feature of the day was the score of ten bulls made by 
Mr. Richardson in the Victory match. The following are the best 


scores made: - 
. Creedmoor Match. 





JS Bennett... ...... 445555455547 JACobb. .......... 445354455443 
OM Jewell ......... 455554545547 C Weston (mil.).....4444454545—42 
DDE. 6s fcc 455555455447 CB Edwards....... 4453543455—42 
SiR <siicGavices 5 C A Jackson........ 4444444454—41 
cp.” Ree Oe eae 1 
Di POMENOE 00 0 5cceen i ere AAS 444 — 4 
EBurleigh ... .....544 F W Fowle (mil). . . .5845433444—39 
Wcescves¥ oit 
Decimal Match. 

OF I, 6's o's Kinees.bs sthedian Saleceia 7 9W 9101 8 610 9-38 
NS 9 00's icp abe ccdenneks 9 910 9 7101010 5—88 
Py ies. cre yaw iid oft teen vees la 810 9 710 8 8 8 6—8 
PME eo inecc woos teenies cktoe. ce 8 98 9 8 910 6 6—80 
POD osc teue co pads ctv ctasen ines 7 78 8 810 7 8 6-74 
JN e. 651079767 67? 
Cor io | Te Oa, fee ee ge! B 8 6810 7 5 5 8 6-71 
MTN. 56.0055 ES AOR aan 101010 9 9 910 8 O 10-8 
© Baws 5 ook 5. wes teri eiptedigs 101010 910 910 7 9 10-4 
ROB... x. cis. ceceseceeeseeelO 910 910 9 9 810 8-22 

Victory Match. F 
5555 5 5 5—W 
5564465 5 5&6 
5455 6 4 547 
54544 5 5-46 
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ROXBURY CITY GUARD, Boston.—The annual fall rifle matches | 


’ 
of the Roxbury City Guard, Company D, 1st Infan took gd at 
the range of the Massachusetts le Association, ‘ainut H ll, Nov. 
3. Asis usual with all the rifle meets of this company, there was a 
very large attendance of company members, both ive and hon- 
oO , a8 well as friends. or shooting purposes'the day could 
hai have been bettered, the wind blowing very gently, while the 
light was satisfactory. Seven matches were shot. The conditions 
ot each and the leading scores made are appended: 


Match No. 1. 


Two hundred yards; rounds five; open to all members; first prize, 
silver medal, and other prizes. 





Private Bennett..... .... 4344419 Capt. Hersey...... . ....44450—17 

oo Rockwell.......... 43354—19 Private Coes..... ....... 16 
vate Brownell........ 454383—19 Private Andrews 

Private Lithgow..... ... 84448—18 Private Loker............ 43422 

Corp. Penrose ........... 41424—18 Surz. Emery............. 

Corp. Libbey........ .... 4522A—17 


Mateh No. 2. 


Two hundred yards; rounds five; open to all members who score 
less than 16 in match No. 1; first prize, silver medal, and other prizes. 
Private Loker........... $8444—18 Sergt. Orme.............. 325338—16 
Private Jenkins... ...... $4442—17 Private Andrews........ 52342—16 
Private Walker 44432—17 


Match No. 3. 


Two hundred yards; rounds five; open to all members who score 
1 ss than 13 in match No. 2; four prize . 





Private Caswell.......... 4544320 Private Scott........ ... 43334—17 
Corp. Shepard........... 44334—18 Private Paine...... ...... 43523—17 


Match No. 4. 


Distances, 20U and 500yds. Rounds, 5, at each distance. Open to 
all members who score 16 or more in match No.1. First prize, medal. 
and other prizes. 


20yds. 500yds. 
Captain Rockwell............ 85 4 5 4-21 22 2 2 3-11-38 
Private Bennett............... 4423417 02 3 8 412-29 
Peeyeer TAME... «20255 Sesccee 453 2 3-17 5 8 0 0 811-28 
Private Brownell........ 443 4 4-19 #=+43 00 0— 7-6 
RP ON 8 cs coseckes 4203 5614 O00 0 8 4— 7-21 
Private Penrose .............. 453 4 3-19 20 0 0 0— 2-21 





Match No. 5. 


Two hundred yards; rounds, 5. Open to all fine and honorary 
members and invited guests. 


Lieut Kellet.............. 54444--21 Private Lithgow......... 34354—19 
CO ig acd xe vengene 44444—20 Capt Max................ 44334—18 
Col Willington........... 44435—20 Private Barrett.......... 32345—17 
CHE GREE. 05.5.0 200s 84454—20 


Match No. 6. 


Five hundred yards. Shirmisher’s match. Open to all members. 
Rounds, 7—4 in advance and 3 in retreat. Thirty seconds allowed 
for cach shot. - Rifle, Springfield. Any position. Competitors will 
provide their own ammunition for re-entries. First prize, medal and 
other prizes. 


Advance. Retreat. 
Private Bennett............. is ckeceeeenngn ce ee ae a eee 
Capt Rockwell.......... 234 5 4 5-27 
Private Brownell a 05 5 2 4 2-22 
Corp Shepard ............. , 804 5 2 0-14 
I So nous c0uinde ote casnnes's a one? 403s 





Match No. 7. 


Two hundred yards.Ro unds, 7. Opontoall members. Competi- 
tors will provide their own ammunition for re-entries. Several 
prizes. 


Capt Rockwell........ .5454534—30 Capt Max...... ...... 424445—28 
Lieut Gardner........ 444444529 Private Loker.......... 4444434—37 
Private Bennett........4444444—28 Private Penrose ....... 3444483—25 
Private Brownell ...... 4344445—28 


ALBANY, Oct. 3.—The match at Rensselaerwyck, yesterday after- 
noon, was at the extreme short-range distance. Such a match only 
has charms for the experts, and those who usually shoot at the 
short distances stand aloof and look on with feelings very much akin 
to looking at drawing numbers in a lottery. Still the men who do 
shoot at 300yds. always try to make good scores. Yesterday after- 
noon, though the weather was cold and the wind strong from the 
five-o’clock quarter,.the competitors entered into the match 
with spirit, aud it was evident that the adverse conditions were 
being successfully combatted. The match was a fine shot one with 
the best three scores made to count. It was quite exciting to watch 
the varying fortunes of the riflemen, for at the end of each string 
one and then another would be at the head. However, the first 
place went to James [. Miles, with 70 out of the possible 75. The 
scores were as follows: 

Short-Ra» ge Match—200 yds. 


(4 5465 5—28 | 
Jamee Tt Millen May 8. ::. 6.20506. .65. --0-44 45 5 5&28}-70 
(6 45 5 5-24 
y5 44 4 4-2) 
Wm E Fitch, Bal 5... ee sitepeals 44 45 °5 5-23)69 
1545 5 5-24) 
44.4.5 4 5-22; 
RB Spellman Jr, BalS..........6....ssseceseses. 44 4 5 4 5-22>67 
544 5 528} 
j4 44 4 521) 
Chas. H Gaus, May S............ 45 4 5 4 422765 
(45 4 4 5-92§ 
(5 5 4 1 4-20) 
ENG TE 60a sce sci cece ceed cee tsae ss --34 5 4 4 3-20-60 
(4.4.5 4 3—20| 
HUNTINGTON, L. I., Oct. 27.—Rifie match on Bay View range, be- 
tween two amateur shots. Conditions: lifty-five shots, off-hand, 
200yds. Wind blowing very heavy across the range. Riflemen using 
| 


two and one-half to three points wind: 


WE NE, oni sale sis nec orcscare's 4 4—41 


84445455 
55545455 & 54 | 
4565454544 4-4 
4454835454449 
PES £49 4 4 £468 
54448 —20—236 | 

Will Wildwood........ Sassetaat 48445554 

\ 44555445 

544444544 
345554834 
44444455 
5448 5 


NEWARK, N. J.—-The associated rifle clubs will hold a meeting at 
the headquarters of the Plymouth Rifle Club, 191 Market street this 
evening. Arrangements will be perfected for the first tournament 
on the 20th inst. 


THE TRAP. 

LYNN, Mass., Oct, 31.—There were not many members present at 
the practice shoot of the Lynn Central Club. A large part of the 
regular shooters are away in the woods and down on tte Saas and 
the attendance at present is small. Next Tuesday being election day 
the regular shoot will not take place. There will be a shoot Tuesday, 
November 14, and it is hoped there will be egough members present 
to make it interesting. There will be a good programme out for 
Thanksgiving, which will give piety of amusement. The following 


scores were the result of the last shoot at clay pigeons: Webster, 
16; Morrill, 16; Colcord, 15; Fuller, 15; Carleton, 12. 


FOREST CITY GUN CLUB, Rockford, Ill, Nov. 2, 1882.—Rotary 
trap, 18yds. rise. 
Pak e'cs 00d kb gdscdesésdespoantas 11100 11111 10001 01111—13 
Ell 11101 00011 11011—13 
11011 01110 11111—14 
01100 11101 11110—13 
01110 01100 11111—15 
11010 01111 11110—14 
5SOyds.—T. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Andy Meaders won his match with F. 
Maskey, in which he was to break 185 glass balls out of 200, 100 
single the other double balls, the following are the scores: One hun- 
dred single balls, thrown at five angles from a Mole trap, 2lyds. rise, 
were broken without a mis3. The double balls were thrown from two 
Mole traps., i8yds. rise. He scored 91; total 191.—J. D. H. 


ae ue. Nov. Sot shoots mnctiond 7 the 
yTa grounds, “— to-day, the twenty- swee) 

the only one completed. Mr. i. Sawyer and E. C. Bornean took 

the honors in the order mentioned. A 

able prizes will be shot for, will occur 








tournament, when valu- 


4 4—42 j 

3 4—43 
5—48 

3 3 E—41 

55 4 442 
—21—232 

—WILLIAM THURSTON. 

anksgiving Day. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Oct. 30, 1882—A match between the Win- 
+ sted and Bridgeport Gun Clubs was shot at the Trotting Park, Oct. 26, 
' each man to shoot at twenty-five clay pigeons, 15 yards rise. 
day was clear with a high northwest wind. The scores in the match 
were as follows: 

















Winsted Club. 

SE OAD;. 25... 66: eeeMe Canletecede auee 11011 01111 01111 11101 10011--19 
ME MNS oo Sago cove clovecedaddus 01101 1101! 00111 11101 11110—18 
I II 6.505 6.5 vn ake Uicnawe retour 11110 11111 11111 10111 11101—22 
IIIS a3 oR 0 Sc wae og cove nudes 01110 10111 10010 00111 01111—16 
MG <n < onto sévin cavendeuse ....10111 11001 00001 10101 11101 -15 
Of S a ern Peusueled 00111 11011 11110 11111 11110—20 
i tals. «Gr es7e kevedoteste dace 11111 10101 01111 01100 11111—19 
H L Roberts . Gina dewpad caccee ate -01111 01001 10011 00110 11000-.13 
J A Smith . .01101 00101 00100 10111 10011—13 
A E Moore . . 11011 11100 11110 01000 00100—13 
PI S55. ccnseccscctcds dveedrcs 01110 10100 11111 11110 00111—17 

IS icin Dx cxauclees ccectedentay Reveeteys adden -. 185 

Bridgeport Club. 

IN Gis <2 5a 5 Ga hive c 80d Hoo Bem ienees 11111 11111 10101 10111 11111—22 
MI ess ance aca duedeedeadeoetaet 01111 11111 10111 10001 11111—20 
PMN alice cTateaeed oi ccudeeeedodéa 01111 11111 10101 11110 10101—19 
Seer Sen apieee ct 11010 11011 00101 11101 11011—17 
SR iis sive cicekes vicentcncsanaed 10111 10111 10011 11011 01010—17 
W Jennings......... : cee eevee 01011 11111 11101 11101 11101—20 
| SS ‘ eevee eeeee 11101 01111 11111 10101 10110—-19 
C Beers... Ses adeateealacd me >...-O1111 11111 11111 10110 10111—21 


eeceeeeeeceeeeee VLM11 11001 01011 11011 11111—20 
enchcodnuaceeace 01010 11101 11011 10101 11011—17 
01111 11000 01011 01111 01101—16 


C Graether. 
GSimmons ......... 
| EC eee ne 


was contested. First prize. set of reloading and cleaning tools; 
second prize, silver cup; third prize, pease Oe and crimper. 

Each man shot at 7 clay pigeens, at 20 yards. The following are 
the scores: 

A. D. Laws 7, A. W. Adams 5, Geo. Simmons 7, J. H. Camp 7, E. A. 
Longden 5, V. A Blakeslee 7, Chas. Beers w, J. Ferguson_5, Geo. 
Kerr 4, J. A. Smith 4, Chas. Graether 3, John White 5, G. W. Bene- 
dict 7, R. Hubbard 4, D. C. Peck 4, D. E. Smith 4, J. F. Peck 4, Geo. 
Link 6, H. L. Roberts 2, Ed. Rowe 7, A. E. Moore 5, A. Roberts 6,Win. 
Jennings 7, H. Nichols 7, D. Scet 6. 

In shooting off the ties each man went back five yards and shot at 
five pigeons; if they tied again to go back three yards and shoot at 
three pigeons, then if tied to shoot miss and out. Wm. Jennings 
won first, A. Roberts second, John White third. SPORT. 


Cartridge Groover, 75cts., E. Redmond, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 





Pachting and Canoeing. 


AN IMPROVISED CABIN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: - 

I have noticed with ereat pleasure your endeavors in the direction 
of small cruisers, and while I may not agree with you in details, still 
Iam so thoroughly with you on the main issue, that I am desirous of 
contributing my mite toward the furtherance of so laudable an 
object. My friend Mr. Stephens has, I see, designed a “‘single- 
hander,” which I dv not doubt will prove a fund of operas to 
some fortunate chap, but we are not all of us able to discard old 
boats, though they may be obsolete in style, and build new and im- 
proved ones, and to such unfortunates I propose to address a few 
remarks. : 

There may be somewhere a couple of boys, or a single solitary 
boy possessed of a sixteen or seventeen foot boat, who, filled with the 
desire of emulating Magregor or Robinson Crusoe, would dare the 
dangers of the vasty deep, could he but afford to metamorphose his 
open boat into a cruiser, but he can’t; pocket money exists in only 
limited quantities, and the running expenses of his pet craft eat up 
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the greater part of that. Nobody seems to have much regard for 
that boy. I will take him under my protection; I was that kind of a 
boy my self once, and I’ve a fellow-feeling for him, besides I think 
that kind of a boy generally menos to get as near a hundred cents 
on the dollar in the way of fun, as is given tous mortals to get, and 
he deserves encouragement. 

I will suppose my young friend to be possessed of an open boat 
about sixteen feet long, and six wide (more or less) with a cockpit 
about nine feet long and five wide. The shape is immaterial, but the 
combing is, I hope, high This craft in smooth water is perhaps all 
that can be desired, but for going straight ahead through anything 
and everything, and for sleeping in at night she is susceptible of im- 


provement. - 

In the first ce, I will take it for granted that the rig, whatever 
it may be has been tried and found satisfactory. and so spare the tyro 
a lecture on my beloved yaw rig. 

The nine-foot cockpit is considerably larger than is demanded by 
the exigencies of “‘small boat cruising,” and we will curtail its 
dimensions, and at the same time improve the weatherly qualities of 
our craft by constructing two hatches, which together shall be five 
feet long. These must be as light as possible, yet strong enough to 
— one to set or stand on them; pega oo inch cedar with one 

inch by seven-eigths inch oak carlines will’about fill the bill. Around 
the inside of the washboard close to the top edge an oak batten half 
an inch thick must be fastened, notched to receive the ends of the 
carlines so that the weight will come on them and not on the outside 
planks of the hatches. e forward hatch should be lashed in place 
so that a sea will not be able to wash it away, the after one will 
probably not need it. The joint between the two hatches should be 
closed by a batten tacked to the after edge of the forward hatch, 
The after edge of the after hatch should have a combing an inch 
or so high to prevent the water from washing aft and dripping into 
the sleeping apartments, and should also have three or four round- 

ead brass screws projecting a little from it, and two of the same in 
the edges on the side. 

So much for the carpenter; now for the sailmaker. The nonde- 
script figure accompanying this dissertation is the plan from which 
he must work, and he must construct of pretty stout canvas a 
“cabin,” whose dimensions shall be as follows for a 9x5 cockpit. 
From A to B, 5ft. (the width of the cockpit); C to D the same; A to 
Cand BtoD 4ft.; CtoE, CtoG, DtoH, DtoF, Btol, andA to J, 
all 2ft.; E to K and F to L, 5ft. 9in.; on the edge A B work eyelets to 
correspond with screws in afterhatch, and do the same on edges 
BLand AK. AtC D tack in a piece of hickory 5ft. long, 2in. wide 
and half an tnch thick, put it in “flat ways,” that is, as it would 
float if in the water, in the middle put a stout brass screw-eye. To 
fit, button the edge L B A K to afterhatch, fasten a line to the 
screw-eye in C D, and haul it out to boom if a sloop, to driver mast if 
a yawl; the points » and G, F and H will fall together, and should 
come just to the deck. Now, with a ak. ee up the afterhatch 
until the sides of the ‘‘house”’ set smooth, slacking or tautening the 
afterline as may be necessary, until it is all square and even, then 
cut two oak or ory supports, to be secured at one end to the 
inside of the washboard, just long enough to reach to the hatch, 
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when it is ti up; these when not in use will lie down along- 
side the as and be out of sight and out of the way. = 

At the point where I have placed a * put aloop or ring; when it 
rains pass a line from this ring to the m above and haul taut, 
your roof will have “pitch” enough to shed rain perfectly. 

To set the “house,” prop uP the hatch first, button on the canvas, 
and then go on deck, and haul out your afterline and the thing is 
done. Except in stormy weather the corners EG and F H will not 
require fastening, and one corner will probably be triced up most 
of the time for ventilation. . 

In a house just such asI have described, I have lived for days 
with a friend and my dog, eating, Pye re cooking, smoking, read- 
ing, etc., finding it wind, water and cold proof in rough, bluste’ 
nights, and “striking” the whole thing, folding it up, rolling it 
around its stick and putting it under hatches in five minutes, and 
thus converting my little seventeen-foot Petrel into a regular cruiser. 
In fair weather the afterhatch may lie on the other, giving more 
room, and airing things below, but both hatches should be covered 
with light canvas or drilling, and thoroughly painted, the canvas 
coming well down all around to prevent water from dashing in at 
crevices, and an extra wide flap should cover the bottom aad joint 
between the two hatches. We used a small kerosene stove, but it 
was not perfectly satisfactory, and though they have been greatly 
improved since that time, I feel sure there must be some better sub- 
stitute. If one is used it should be enclosed in a neat box with a 
hinged front and top, which will preserve the stove from damage 
and capsize. Witt. Broaxs. 


San Francisco. Cal. 


SHARPIES AT SEA. 
Editor Forest und Stream: 


We, your readers, take it for granted that you wish to do justice 
te -. no matter in what direction your personal sympathies may 
ead. 

In your issue of Oct. 5 you name ‘details of a 36ft. sharpie’ as fol- 
lows: Over all, 36ft. lin.; beam, 6ft. 8in. on bottom, 7ft. on top, ete. 

I would ask if it be any wonder that yachtsmen and others some- 
times question the stability of these boats when a man of science 
commits himself to the publication of such dimensions? 

You give the 36ft. sharpie a side flare of but 9in. for both sides 
when there should be, say, 15in. for each side, and you name a beam 
of 7ft. when it should be $ft. 

In Forest AND STREAM, of Oct. 26, you speak sarcastically of a 
certain Frenchman who has been bold enough to cross the Channel 
in a 36ft. sharpie (her length was about 40ft.), and add that “as no 
rough weather was encountered, so the experience, though nomin- 
ally at sea, is without any special lesson.” You are quite correct in 
this statement. Ihave seen many a day on the English Channel 
when a canoe could easily cross. 

About the middle of last August my two little boys and myself 
took a two weeks’ trip down to Cape Cod ina 40ft. sharpie. Her 
draft of water is 13in. She has acenterboard 15ft. in length. Her 
rig is the ‘Roslyn yawl,”’ and although we found plenty of rough 
water “at sea,’ away outside Montauk, Block Island and the Vine- 
yard, I can say absolutely that in the course of a pretty long yacht- 
ing experience I never yet have seen any boat perform fetter in 
heavy weather outside than did this 40ft. sharpie. On that rough 
day when the papers told of disaster and wreck off Long Island and 
New Jersey we made our run from Block Island to Plymouth, Mass., 
with half a gale blowing from seaward. We made a direct course, 
and, what is very remarkable, something the desperately deep 
gentleman will scoff at, is that — this run—some fifty or sixty 
muiles—we let our tiller swing perfectly free, never once touching it, 
but guiding our boat entirely by the trim of her sail. Is there no 
lesson as to handiness in this? Is there a cutter yacht afloat that 
could do the same thing? If you know of any maa who so thinks I 
hereby offer to sail him, and his cutter, a match, twenty miles at sea, 
with no rudder or steering gear of any kind on vither boat. 

In a short time two Nonpareil sharpies are to start for Florida 
One of them. at least, sails the outside course. THomMas CLAPHAM. _ 


Rosiyn, L. 1. 


[The dimensions we gave were those of a sharpie in actual use for 
several years. | 


BEDOUIN’S BEAUTY. 


N' )T a critic or reporter, nor even au ultra nationalist or devetee of 

4 antiquity, whose views have been recorded, but freely acknowl- 
edges the superior style, beauty and shipshape appearance of the cut- 
ter compared to the sloop. This concession has been forced through 
the gradual wearing away of prejudice in face of the truth. A few 
years ago the cutter was held up as ugly and ungainly in hull and in 
rig. Time works wonders, and as these sturdy ships grow upon us 
still further familiarity will remove the last vestiges of unfounded 
wrejudice yet remaining againt their grand accommodations and per- 
Feet adaptability toour waters. Bedouin’s light weather victories 
in store for us next season will give the good cause of honest boats 
a big lift, though practically the case has already been settled in 

| her favor by events still so fresh in yachting history. 


BEDOUIN TO WINDWARD. 


N the main the Herald's report of the three memorable matches 
was fair in spirit, though naturally colored b; prejudices even 
honest persons may be excused from displaying under circumstances 
so trying to national pride and long-treasured faith. Concerning 
Bedouin’s breeze-splitting propensities, we quote fron the Herald as 
follows: “The cutter was by this time a quarter of a mile to wind- 
ward, and all hands knew that the Gracie could do nothing with her 
. ... The Bedouin stood well to the westward on the starboard 
tack, beating Gracie like breaking sticks. .... She had gone out to 
windward in a manner that was astounding to the friends of the 
sloop, and the race was practically over... . . By two o'clock Bed- 
ouin had the Gracie a mile and a halt away on her lee qnarter. . 
The Bedouin’s performance places her among those at the top of the 
ist." 


BEDOUIN’S ACCOMMODATIONS. 


NYBODY can make b'ind assertions. One can assert the cutter 
has most room and her cabins are cool. The other can denounce 
her as confined and sweltering. We make no assertions here, but 
are content to rely upon every person’s own a, Let him in- 
spect the sloop Gracie on deck and below, then let him go and do 
likewise aboard the cutter Bedouin. Next summer let them hang up 
thermometers in both vessels. We court such an investigation, for 
knowing both styles and certain that truth will prevail, we fear not 
the conclusions sure to bé reached. 


WHO SAILED BEDOUIN. 
N the first of the recent Seawanhaka matches the Bedoni y 
steered by her owner throughout. In the second and ioe wae 
Skipper Petrick was at the stick. The second race was lost after 
Bedouin had the prise well in hand by following the counsel of her 
pilot who advised going off shore for a two-knot current and wind 
neither Of which were found. The third race was lost aféer Bedouin 
had roundly beaten Gracie through the lubberly contingent of native 


hands. With Petrick at the helm there was no one to look after the 
raw material. 


BEDOUIN IN LIGHT BREEZES. 


j} ROM the trials of this cutter in scrub brushes with sloops down 
the bay, in light winds, notably with the Fanny. we judge the 
cutter to be a marvel. Under such conditions, with her short rig, 
she ran through Fanny’s lee and weathered on her in such a way 
which was truly a caution. But she will be heard from at this game 
next summer. 


BEDOUIN ONLY A CRUISER. 


Ww* have it upon the best authority that Bedouin was contracted 

for and designed for a cruising yacht and that her spars were 
cut down ten feet from proper racing dimensions. In spite of the 
light weather this cruising cutter outsailed one of the fastest racing 
contrivances in America. 


NEW SLOOP.—New ideas have not got as far as South Brook 
yet. Gorman & Wallin are building a shoal sloop for Mr. Chester of 
Staten Island. Water line S2ft., over all 35ft., beam 13ft. 3 in., depth 
4 ft. 3in. These are very antique proportions. 


CAROLINE.—Schooner Caroline, recently ashore ou the Eastern 
coast, is not to confounded with the well-known Caroline of the 
Bastern Yacht Club. 


———___—__—_—__s___ 


LAID OVER.—Continuation of article on single hand yachts will 
appear next week, 
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VAYU. 


OW that it is gradual! reolating the whole sailing and yacht 
N building community that depth and displacement are in 
themselves a hindrance to speed, but that_speed depends upoe orm 
and area of skin, the principal and really the only .groun: ee 
which the construction of wide, flat and dangerous ts mig’ e 
excused has been removed eae With the evidence of recent 
races in support of aclearer understanding of the problem of suc- 
cessful design, we look for a rapid increase in the fleet of ‘safe, able 
boats having draft and displacement enough to make them some- 
thing more than toys. With their introduction will follow, of course, 
more extended cruising, leading to greater experience, assisting in 
the conversion of the raw material into sailors and adding materially 
to the benefits, physical and mental, to be derived from following 
up the sport. th short, the habilitation of the cutter in the American 

acht fleet is a great stride ahead in raising a sport from purposeless 
Jeventio play to the dignity of a manly pastime, in the pursuit of 
which student and athlete may find henor, food for thought and re- 
fleetion, as well as the opportunity to develop character and the 
stamina of manhood of the highest order. . 

In the East where the working yachtsman has thrived toa far 
greater extent than about New York, it is not surprising to find a 
preference for boats of the cutter style manifesting itself in a general 
move for more depth and displacement and the substitution of the 
keel for the centerboard. In partthis may be accounted for by the 
proximity of the denizens of higher latitudes to the sea, but much of 
their love for deep water yachting springs from a hardier mind 
which seeks satisfaction in adventures accompanied with daring and 
dash, from which more sensual and luxurious peopie naturally 
shrink. But the inclinations of yachtsmen in the East are founded 
upon something more tangible as well, forthey have witnessed many 
competitive trials between deep vessels and skimming dishes, and of 
late the former have been perfected to such a degree that often they 
snatched the laurels from their less worthy but fleet adversaries. 

Probably the most marked exhibition of the speed deep boats 
and the cutter rig are capable of last season, was the triple victory 
won by the cutters Kelpie, Mavis, and Beetle, in the Beverley open 
matches, sailed August 26, in which these three headed their class— 
in fact, a fair, square race, beating handsomely keél and centerboard 
sloops of greatlocal reputation. These boats range about 30ft. load- 
line, with one-third of that for beam, and represent a very handy 
size for a couple of quarter-deck amateurs and one hand before the 
mast. As cruisers their sturdy qualities, large accommodations, and 
the ample room afforded by a flush deck, were certain to recommend 
them to yachtsmen in the Kast. But it was long supposed that such 
boats could never lay eee to speed, and as all Americans love 
a race now and then, the prospects of the cutter did not seem over- 
bright. A few trials, however, drove away all doubts, and to-day 
cutters bid fair to come in for a large share of public patronage. 

The boats we have mentioned belong to the category known as 
“Itchen boats,’ from the place of their origin. They are beamy 
cutters, and it was quite natural that cutters with some beam should 
appeal most readily to the tastes of a community accustomed to 

reat beam from boyhood up. The construction of Itchen boats is a 
ong way in advance of the regulation sloop, since they prove in 
their moderation that beam does not include all the virtues, but that 


fast and able boats. We are glad to learn from yacht builders in the 
East that a large demand for more such boats has sprung up and 
next season promises to see flush-deeked cutters so common in 
Eastern waters as to excite no further comment. Whether British 
experience will be followed and beam decreased gradually, as actual 
trial demonstrates the gain in snug rigs and the greater reliabilit 
for all round work the narrow cutters possess, is a matter whic 
remains to be seen, and depends very much upon the pressure 
exercised by measurement rules enforced. 

If yachtsmen were perfectly free to extend in all three directions 
as they liked, paying only for the size they made use of, length 
might be received with more favor, but if a tax is putin that direc- 
tion and size allowed to go free im some other, the process of devel- 
opment will of course be slow, and we may have to look to the 
cruisers, not influenced in their choice by any rule, for the cue to 
the best model in the future. But that great beam is much of a de- 
lusion for any purpose the Boston cutters have already proven. It 
would be hard to find a thirty-foot sloop in Boston with the room on 
deck or below Kelpie and her kind can boast of, and it would cer- 
tainly be quite impossible to discover any New York centerboard 
sloop with much more than half the stowage room, though necessi- 
tating larger sails to drive them. For all that is contained in the 
hackneyed en ‘‘comfortable boat,”’ no man would hesitate 
between an Itchen cutter with her de th, high side and as much 
beam as there is use for, anda shoal, dangerous New York trap, 
with her oe and cramped cabin confined to the short length of 
her house, and the extravagant rig, which is a necessary evii to 
make a beamy boat go. 

As an example of the tendencies in the East we produce this week 
the lines of the latest additien to the ane fleet in the shape of 
the new cutter Vayu, recently launched and found to give great sat- 
isfaction upon trial. This yacht was constructed for Rear Commo- 
dore Charles A. Welsh, Boston Y. C., formerly of the Valhalla sloop, 
by the well known City Point builders, Geo. Lawley & Son, who like- 
wise furnished the model, we believe. While resembling the Itchen 

- boats in general, the new craft has features of her own rather an 
improvement upon her prototype across the pond. The sheer plan 
shows her to be bold in conception and in the round up forward and 
raking post a commendable departure from old school lore. Her 
topsides show none of the homely flare er hip of the sloop which so 
retards headway in rough water, while the sharp lines forward with 
the tolerably fine run are certain to assist ease and dryness and close 
windedness in a sea. 

The overhang adds much to jaunty appearance and deck room 
abaft the mainsheet. It is one of those luxuries seldom to be found 
in our fleet, owing to the imperative necessity of docking under the 
silly length rules of the day. It is within boundsto say that no bene- 
fit to speed is derived from the last four feet of this overhang, yet 
the mean length and one-third overhang crudities still in vogue in 
many clubs would tax these last four feet as — to alump in the 
body a couple of feet in length. Had Mr. Welsh intended racing 
under such absurd rules he could not have indulged in the beauty or 
utility the long overhang offers, but would have felt obliged to saw 
his boat off short and ugly after the Elsworth fashion. Luckily 
no measurement tyros blighted the es looks of Vayu in this res- 
pect, and the Lawleys were able to display themselves without hind- 
rance in a cutter’s nobby fantail. The iron keel, though no longer 
anything new in the East, is a pattern for many in New York, for 
Vayu is thereby made uncapsizable, able in a sea and minus the 
nuisance of a centerboard casing just where it is not wanted, and 
under most circumstances will draw less water by several feet than 
if built with a fin. 

The Vayu is 31ft. on loadline, 39ft. over all, 10ft. extreme beam, 6ft. 
9in. depth of hold, and 7ft. draught of water. Her xeel is so much 
rockered that should she ground a change in trim will float her free. 
Least height of freeboard is 2ft. 1lin. to — board. Displace- 
ment 14,8 tons, of which 8% tons is represented by ballast, 644 tons 
thereof being in the shape of an iron shoe on the bottom of a broad 
keel, the remaining 2 tons stowing inside for the purpose of trim- 
ming. She is very strongly built in Lawley’s best style. The keel is 
of well seasoned white oak, 16in. wide on top and 14in. on the bot- 
tom, the iron shoe below nares Ss Iso a slight taper downward and 
fore and aft. Frames spaced 12in. between centers, every third sta- 
tion being shown inthe accompanying plans. They are double, with 
exception of seven in the ends, 2in. sided and 4in. moulded at keel, 
tapering to 2}¢in. at head, of white oak. Plank, 14gin. Michigan yel- 
low pine, 4in. wide, the topsides being worked in one length fore and 
aft. Oak beam shelf, 4x4in., the clamps being in a single length and 
through-riveted to the frames. Decks of white pine 1144x13in 
wide. 

The accommodations are extremely liberal. The deck is of course 
flush, no house or cockpit interfering with free passage. There is a 
skylight over the saloon amidships and a mahogany companion 
over the main hatch, also a small hatch to forecastle and large bulls- 
eye to after cabin. The forecastle is 12ft. long, with standing height: 
main saloon, 8ft. 6in. long, with 6ft. head room, bulkheaded off at 
both ends with sliding doors of neat panelframe. The stateroom aft 
is very — having a double berth on starboard side and handsome 
bureau an lockers with mirrors on port hand, also improved pro- 
visions for washing andaw.c. A 12-ft. forecastle and a stateroom 
with double berth and conveniences on 3ift. load line reads much 
like a fairy tale to the average sloop owner about New York, accus- 
tomed as he is to a little kennel forward, into which he would hardl 
ask his crew to double up, and a main cabin with 4% or 5ft. head- 
room split up into narrow sections by the centerboard. Though he 
has 12ft. beam or more, he gets only half the accommodations to be 
found in a cutter 2ft. less beam. Vayu carries 1,845 sq.ft. in lower 
sails and topsail. Mast, 30ft. above deck, 84in. diameter at partners; 
housing topmast 24ft. long; bowsprit, outboard, 16ft.; boom, 31ft. 
6in.; gaff, . 6in.; hoist of mainsail, 20ft. 

It is to yachts like Vayu we look for popularizing the arts of sail- 
ing and navigating. Economical in build and-possessed of safety, 

=, likewise oa all that yachts of large to e can boast of, 

and are capable of taking care of themselves at all times, affording 

a thorough participation in all the attractions of the sport at a frac- 

tion of the cost spent.upon large vessels, which add only to expense, 
care, and cumbrous inutility, ‘without offering more good to their 
owners except for distant voyages. 


depth, draft and displacement play their share in making roomy, 
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QUITE THE CONTRARY. 


a the excellent beginning the Herald made at understanding 
the cutter’s points, Gracie’s bull luck in ta king the prizes 
in second and third race rather discomfited our estimable contem- 


rary, and it quickly sought to straddle the fence again in the fol- ; the future, 
lowing mildly put summary: ‘It is conceded on all hands that the | ae 


advocates of the cutter type of boats are not as fully satisfied as they 
would like to be of their superiority over the beamy and lighter 
draught American sloop.”” We will endeavor to infuse more confi- 
dence ina journal seeking the truth to the best of its abilities. 
Given the crack _—— the country in her own weather, with years 
of time and tens of t 

 emmygeoe put her in charge ofa skipper and crew accustom 


avy fashion, her trim unknown, her hold full of cruising rubbish; 
_ aboard a crew perfectly green and strange to one another, a 
oreign skipper not familiar with our waters, an amateur at the 
stick one day, and cap the climax by cutting down her spars 
ten feet. Let these two sail three matches, the sloop being ten, 
as the Herald has aptly described it, ‘like breaking sticks,” let the 
cruising cutter repeat this three times in succession, and pray what 
influence can it have upon reasonable persons that the sloop by shee 
force of luck and fluke most geent landed the purze upon two oc- 
casions ? And, pray, ifa cutter picked hap-hazard, without regard 
to her rating among other cutters, and sa: under short rig and 
the disadvantages enumerated above, can beat one of the crack 




















should the Herald suppose the ‘“‘advo- 
the least disconcerted? 


sloops of the country, wh: 
cates of the cutter type ”’ 

We regard the recent races as a perfect revelation to the old 
school, represented in our sloops, and are quite content, even highly 


pleased, with the result, and 
which we predict will place the cruiser 
head of the fleet, the fastest single sticker in American waters. That 
is what we concede, and not an iota short of that. Let the Herald 
watch coming events. 
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the hollowness of the pretensions of a class to a ‘‘practical’’ under- The races certainly were unsatisfaatory inasmuch as twice the 
standing of the very simplest rudiments of the subject they swagger- = went to the wrong boat on fluke. Gracie cannot beat Bedouin 
ingly profess to be masters of. Our correspondent had better read windward a single d. The four minutes the Herald credits 
with attention the article ‘What Bedouin Teaches,” and answer him- | the sloop with were while the cutter was foul of. her jibtopsail, 
self whether we are not justified in holding up to scorn as an imposi- | and p' @ mountain of sea before her with the sail aeross her 
tion the bare-faced clap-trap palmed off s the — so loos stem. .A ought to beat'a cutter with such a handicap, and the 
‘practical experience” in the modeling of our shoal-bodied . | Surprise is Gracie did not make it ten instead of four minutes. 

e have grea’ ard for science or theory. We have still more for | Oriva is a good yacht in every way, but she is not a fast cutter, much 
genuine ‘practical experience,’’ but most of all do we prefer a com- | less a cutter. Her owner does not believe in beamy cutters for 
bination of the two. For the empty claim to practical experience a. but chose his dimensions for cruising. If Fanita, the fastest 
where none really exists we have the contempt properly bestowed | sloop of her class in America, does manage to outsail ae proves 


recent 
evidence 








That is 


upon any swindle. } only the relation of those two individual yachts, but cannot be offered 
Py at) eee ee as a solution of the question — vee 
STRAIGHTENED OUT. Would the Her acknowledge it a fair defeat if a slow sloop 


W Eity no great store upon the criticism of technical subjects by | Torthings: "What we want in America. is, certainly the best boat in 


men not fit for the task by special training, ae unprofessional the most likely weather, and by the time another year has rolled 


=: a ony ote [ par nm “se " old bec nema around, our word for it, the Herald will find Bedouin has outtop 


exhibited a spirit so honest and fair-minded in reviewing yachting ma‘ the & thing in the fleet. She is a horse in light winds, and therefore 
ters, that we will undertake to set it right concerning the recent | the fastest for our waters. She is also cooler in her cabins in sum- 


Seawanhaka races. Ina summary of those events which appeared joa jue Botrice he a ee of Gracie; 


in the Herald last Monday, certain very important informtiaon does 
not agnor to have been in its penseaiion, or its conclusions would | We object to the at, of taking stock of the cutter-sloop 
have been more decidedly in favor of the cutter. In the main we | Matches. It begins — e cutter victories left off, and of course 
find no fault with the review, but there are certain half-digested the record o— er. Take in Madge, Maggie in Boston, 
es, likely to create wrong impressions, in the article, and these Aileen and Verve on the lakes, and remember how ouin lost two 
we wl now take up fo corsetin Cae a eee ee 
7 e cu e years out. e Seawan- 
The Herald says: ‘The Gracie did very well with the big cutter Cieel desaaeetenent we Selmer ueaae Shar coaite tn place of 


Bedouin, and it is likely that in brea’ ks theformer won the : 
5 % i the sails the most satisfactory method of arriving at the same end 
race. What Captain Ropers meant by letting the Gracie get away an athe viens éaamitacamet alia teh of sails, etc. . 


§ . | and obviating 
from him is one of those things that cannot be satisfactorily an We must congratulate the Herald upon the discovery that form 


swered.”’ 
This is the secret of the second race. Bedouin had given the best | 224 pot displacement is the cause of resistance. That is what we 
evidences of being the winning boat, but an error of judgment lost | have been reiterating a thousand times these last four years, only to 


her the race. That certainly is no proof against the speed of the | b¢ met with ridicule from donkeys, whe never learn anything until 
cutter. The first match she aaa out a out, on the merits of the crammed into their craniums by just such events as the Seawanhaka 


’ Taces. 
boats. as the effect of the breakage to Gracie’s steering gear had | Wits, these corrections, the Herald's review may be read with in- 


been greatly overrated and used to ex ea eee her defeat without 


good grounds. We quote again from the Herald: terest and advantage. In well-meant fairness it is much above the 


“The last race was over a ceurse from buoy No. 5, thence to the | #Verage newspaper com ition, though colored by local prejudices, 
Whistling buoy, Gedney’s Channel, thence to Sandy Hook lightship | Probably to suit the market. 
and back, going over the course twice. It was a cutter course, the — 
wind being ahead to Whis buoy, and on the first round, 
after leaving the buoy, the lightship could just be fetched. The sea WHAT BEDOUIN TEACHES. 
was short and the tide ebb, giving the yachts that kind of water 
which would show to most disadvantage ‘the weak points of the wide HE Seawanhaka Corinthian matches have established that, what- 
boats. It did make them bob a good deal, but not enough to cause ever minor considerations or features were involved, this broad 
them to dig the sea ——s their bowsprits, as the cutters did. Truth | fact cannot be disputed. Practically the cutter Bedouin, despite the 
compels the remark that, though the cutters held on well, t.ey were | heavy odds she was sailing under as a néw and untried vessel with a 
very wet, and the water line on the jib and forestaysail must have | cruiser’s rig, her relative speed compared to cutters of standard repu- 
been four feet up from the bowsprit. On the first beat off the cutters | tation abroad still completely in doubt, must be conceded at least : as 
gained a little. In the windward work on the second round the | fast and weatherly as the very pick among our fleet of sloops. This 
Gracie laid the Bedouin out, and the Fanita gained a trifle on the | leads to the following chapter, completely exposing the fallacies so 
Oriva. Before this time the Valkyr had given up, it being evident | long current among yacht builders and owners in this country: 
that she was not in her usual form. It was subsequently ascertained That fast boats must sail over the water, because the deeper you go 
that Valkyr’s centerboard was sc badly bent it could not be hauled | down the more resistance you find. But Bedouin goes down 11}¥ft. 
up. Some time before the races the Valkyr touched on the rocks and | against the 6ft. of her opponent. 
bent the board. Repairs were made, but the strain was too much for | That the centerboard is a speedier and more weatherly contrivance 
it, and the yacht’s chances were gone at once. The Gracie won hand- | than the keél. But Bedouin had avery deep keel and was as fast 
somely, and the Oriva,in her class, by fifteen seconds. It was a/| and as weatherly as the centerboard Gracie. 
‘cuttery’ day, too, all through, and, strange to say, where the cut- That outside ballast is a hinderance and makes boats “‘logy.”” But 
ters did the best was before the wind.” Bedouin had thirty-five tons of lead on her keel and she was as lively 

In the first place the third match was not over a ‘‘cutter course, ’’ | as her opponent without an ounce below the garboards. 
as there were only twelve miles of —- work out of twenty-nine. That light displacement can be more readily moved through the 
The sloops did not dig the sea up with their bowsprits, for the reason | water than a heavy weight, and that displacement is therefore the 
that those sticks are carried up with the sheer of the boat, while those | chief factor of resistance. But Bedouin, displacing nearly one hun- 
responsible for the cutter know enongh to jnmp the bowsprit down by | dred tons, was driven as fast as the Gracie, displacing sixty, and this 
the bobstay and add to the foot of the jib. Dipping bowsprits should | was accomplished with much less area of sail. 
not be confounded with sloshing water fore and att the decks. Ve That beam is necessary to carry sail and yachts standing up to their 
dry boats may dip their bowsprits and wet the foot of their jibs much | canvas must needs be more weatherly—that is, drive less to leeward 
sooner than some other boats which are much ‘‘wetter.’’ Besides | —than yachts heeling to agreater angle. But in the breeze of the 
taking a little over the bows occasionaly is not near as disagreeable as | first day’s racin; ouin carried topsail when Gracie was crowded 
sending aft a blinding spray, as the sloops do. The Gracie did not | under lower sail only, and Bedouin held a closer wind and drove to 
lay Bedouin out at all. The latter had in the short six miles to | leeward less than the sloop. 
Windward to the first mark weathered 2m. 23s.on Gracie a remark- That two jibs are less effective than ‘‘all the sail in one.’’ But even 
able piece of business, and had things her own way until the jibto: Gracie, owned and sailed by Americans as a representative American 
sail got across her forefoet ar.d was towed in that position for near fif- | sloop, knew better than to fall back upon her single jib even in the 
teen minutes. This, and this only, enabled Gracie to go by towindward. | light weather of the second and third day’s racing, nor would any- 
The race was lost by this mishap; before that the chances were | one be rash enough to counsel bending one big jib to the cutter. 
greatly in the cutter’s favor. That is very different from the Herald's That narrow boats were wetter than beamy sloops. But Bedouin 
way of putting it. Valkyr’s bent board isa striking illustration of | was as dry as a deacon in the worst sea she met, the most any critic 
the serious objection to such a contrivance. With a keel she prob- | has brought against her being an occasional dipping of the bowsprit. 
ably would not have got the rock aboard and had no trouble in the | a harmless diversion due to the manner in which that spar is shipped 
race. There is a great deal of humbug in the claim that center- | in a cutter without the steeve to be found in the sloop. 
boards draw less water than keels. Valkyr’s accident is a case in That cutters were ‘‘gyraters’’ in asea and the sloop was steady, 
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point. yet the sloops in these races went through more antics than the cut- 
The Herald further says: ters, and the latter, With their lead concentrated in a lump about the 
“The sloop Gracie has been taken as the standard in this brief re- | middle, pre for light weather. By a spreading fore and aft 


view, but it is known that she is much behind her form of last year. | of their lead, even easier motion and drier decks could be secured. 
She was beaten by the Fanny every time —— came together this | But Oriva’s owner having got her light weather trim to a pound did 
ear. It may be said that there are cutters in England that can | not wish to disturb his vessel’s insides for this particular occasion. 
at the cutters we have here. Whether this isso or not, the mate- That cutters rolled sailing free; those who saw Bedouin down wind 
rials at hand must be first dealt with.” now know better. 

We do not quite see the logic of this. On one hand we take the That thin keels are faster than wide keels. But Bedouin hasa 
best, or one of the best, ae in the country, in perfect racing | keel so wide that it is to all intents and purposes a part of the hull 
trim, and on the other a possibly slow cutter, and how can such a | and hardly to be viewed as an exterior appendage in relation to 
match be a fair test of ve! But there is one thing the Herald is | shape, and that wide keel did not prevent Bedouin from displaying 
probably not aware of. The Gracie is a | contrivance; the | speed of the very highest order. 

Bedouin is a cruiser, deliberately planned and built as such, with her That lofty, narrow sails made up a more efficient sail plan than 
rig cut down 10ft. from racing dimensions. Suppose Gracie had sailed | sails of low hoist and long head. But theBedouin differed in this respect 
with a reef down, what would the Herald have had to say about it? | from the Gracie, and noone has ventured to criticise the cut of her 
Yet that is precisely the relative condition the cutter Bedouin was in, | sails as wanting in light or in heavy winds. 

with her cruising rig to match the sloop’s big racing canvas. As for That long gatfs swung off more than short gaffs. But the set of 
the Fanny, she would have been out of the hunt in the sea of the | Bedouin’s mainsail throughout these races proves just the contrary. 
first and third days. There certainly are faster cutters than Bedouin That mainsails loose on the foot could not be stretched as flat as 
in England. Weshould say Vanduara or Samoenaor their likes, on | those laced to a boom. But Bedouin had not as much asa stop 
the scale of Bedouin’s tonnage, would show ten minutes faster over | around the boom and the flatness of mainsail was in no wise inferior 
a forty-mile course. The speed of thuse narrow racing cutters is | to that of the Gracie. 

well known compared to beamy boats, and any person in England That cotton canvas was very much better material than hemp. 
woula as soon think of flying as of matching a four to four and a/| But Bedouin’s canvas satisfied all hands without a thread of cotton 
half beam cruiser with a five to five and a half beam racer. Hence | about it. 

we may safely conclude that a racing cutter by Harvey could beat That square-headed topsails, and big pomarehentes topsails at 
his own cruising yachts — enough. It took nothing but a raw ; that, could not be carried as close to the wind as our cringle-head- 
cruiser like Bedouin, only half in trim and condition, to take the | ers. But since Madge turned away from our sloops with her whack- 
starch out of one of our fastest sloops. What, then, would a really | ing big square-header we have learned to know our mistake, and 
fast racing cutter do with Gracie? That is the fair way of putting it. | Bedouin need not be cited. 

The Herald proceeds as follows: That long topmast to house was a senseless English complication. 

‘These races —_—— up to decide the eatin of sloops versus | But we all now sport sykticklers and drop them as occasion offers. 
cutters; but the result is not satisfactory and the solution of the vex- | Bedouin enforces the value of such an arrangement and gives the 
atious problem is as far off as ever. Yachtsmen had been told that | quietus to broomsticks spiked up aloft. 
the narrow, deep boats were dry in a sea way, and they.had been told That cutters are not fit for —. oan. But Bedouin had 
that dead to windward they could beat anything that came against | ladies on board during her races, and they enjoyed the sport with as 

them. Gracie beat Bedouin over four minutes to windward on the | much relish as any of the crew, and not a drop of salt water on their 
last race, and Fanita gained some seconds on Oriva, a boat nearly | dresses, when the sloops were being drenched fore and aft with 
six feet longer on the water line, and this dead to windward in the | showers of spray. 

open sea, Had the wind been much stronger, so that the yachts had And finally, that the theories, notions. gossip and heresay falsely 
been forced to reef, the cutters doubtless would have won, because | dubbed with such swaggering pretensions “‘practical knowledge,” 
their rig is better for that sort of work. But what the yachting public | upon which our American yacht fleet has been built, are humbug and 
want is the best type of boat for the weather that is usually had in | inane twaddle without an iota of truth or commonsense in their com- 
the American yachting season." i position, but diametrically opposed to facts and the truths to be 
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Stained and Varnished, Raised, Capped Ferrules, Nickel-Plated Mountings, Lancewood Second Joint P ENs. 
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THREE-PIECE FLY. THREE-PIECE LIGHT BASS. 
No. 88,725. Full mounted, Trout, one tip............66. .ceceeeeceeeeee $3 7% No. 87514. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip......................000005 
38,825. ‘* ¥ De seit ta amen te. coanin aadeoncuns 400 3764, 8 as hollow butt, two tips................. 2.22... 
FOUR-PIECE FLY. FOUR-PIECE LIGHT BASS. 
No. 48,225. Full mounted, Trout, solid butt, one tip.................... 8 No. 41544. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip..................-..e0000-- 
48,925, * “ ** hollow butt, two tips.. .............. 400 s = hollow butt, two tips. ..........ccceccccceces 
FOUR-PIECE BAIT TROUT. THREE-PIECE HEAVY BASS. 
No. 4144. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip.... ; -. 8% No. 451 Full mounted, solid butt, one tip......... 0 ........00 ccc eeee 
421 m « hollow butt, two tips...............ccecceces 400 rg " 7 hollow butt, two tips. ...............6.02000- 
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No. . Full mounted, solid butt, one tip. .........................- 82 | No. 36344. Full mounted, solid butt, one tip.................020.ceceeee 
arene “ “ hollow butt, cor WO so aie eae 400 | 36614. * . hollow butt, two tips...............:ceeeeeeee 


Any of above Rods, with Full Metal Reel Plates, at 75c. extra. Extra Tip for any of these Rods, 75c. extra. 
DISCOUNT TO THE DEALERS ONLY. 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goeds will not be filled at any price. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


gleaned from experience. 


young can the 
4. Are pups di 


are too slow if 
better to take them out at first with an old dog. 5. We could not 
answer for them as a whole; some of them are good. 


time, and 


Deserving of Confidence. 


blue breeches and waistcoat. 


head Lake, in Maine. 


what the Bedouin teaches. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Oso.iio, New York.—A letter for you at this office. 
J.8., Mott Haven, N. Y.—See answer to “Cocker.” 
J.T. M. Sutton, Mass.—See answer to C. A. P. this week. 


C. A. P., Worcester, Mass.—Your dog has cholrea. See article on 
that disease this week. 


J.C. C., Swansea, Mass.—Apply warm fomentations to the eye 
frequently, and if it does not improve consult your family physician. 





—1. At what age do beagles get their growth? 2. How 
be hunted? 3. Are they suitable for fox hunting? 
cult to train without an old dog to run with them? 
5. Do black spaniels make good retrievers? Ans. 1. From 9 to 18 


2. T °F can be worked a little when 6 months old. 3. The 
he foxes have been hunted much. 4. No, but it 


Cocker, Brooklyn, N. Y.—1. Weshould judge from your descrip- 
tion that your dog has mange. T 


A. B., Ogdensburg, N. Y.—A cocker spaniel, three months old, 


reason, cannot keep her food down. I feed her on nothin; 


but bread and oat meal and milk, with occasionally some mash 

potato mixed in for change. Last week treated her for worms, 
thinking that might be the trouble. 
one tapeworm twenty inches long and one round, wir 
about six inches. Still continued to vomit. Treated her second 
ot away two more round fellows same size as others. 
man’s Areca Nut. If she still continues to vomit, can I 
safely treat her again so soon for more worms, or is there some 
other reason? She is lively. eyes are clear, and she seems in 
health and eats with relish, but can’t keep it down. 
sour milk, evenif starved to it. 
tity of milk to which has been 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A Dirrerence.—Dr. Hawks, an elhquent and popular New York di- 
vine, once asked the vestrymen of the church te increase his sala 
because of his increased family expenses. ‘‘Don’t trouble yourself, 
said the vestryman, ‘‘the Lord has said He will care for the youn 
ravens when they cry.’’ “I know that,”’ said the clergyman, bu 
nothing is said about the young Hawks’’.—New York Hour. 


A Boston Ecuo.—At the anglers’ tournament in New York, recent- 
ly, it was shown that Mr. Prichard can cast a fly farther than any 
young manin America. If Mr. Prichard will agree to cast all the 
flies into the middle of the Atlantic, he can hear something to his ad- 
vantage by calling around at the beginning of dog-days next sum- 


ston Transcript. 





Coughs and Colds, should try them. Price 25 cents. 





Hunting IN FRANCE.—Hunting is just now the great 
fashion in France, and the costume of tl 

hounds varies according to the particular bunt. 
colors of the Duc d’Aumale being blue and gold, the gentle- 
men who follow the Chantilly hounds wear a blue cloth 
coat with gold buttons, and collar and lapels of blue velvet; 
the waistcoat and cap are also blue, and the breeches white. 
At Bonnelles, where the Duchess of Uzes reigns supreme, 
the uniform is a red coat with light blue lapels, covered 
with gold and silver braid, which is also to be seen on the 
The black cap is ornamented 


same gold and silver braid. 


GAME IN ScoTLAND.—The season in the deer forests of 
Scotland is now pretty well over. Mr. Winans of Baltimore 
has slaughtered nearly two hundred stags in the vast tract 
of combined forests for which he pays nearly $75,000 a year. 
The deer have becn 1n much better condition than for the 
last two seasons, but there bas been no improvement in the 

ouse, and on many moors the bag has been contemptible. 

n one shooting, for which a rent of many hundreds was 
paid, each bird that was killed cost the tenant something 
over thirty shillings sterling. 


THE SKELETON OF A Man Founp 1n A Bear TraP.— 
Boston, Nov. 1.—Last spring a Frenchman named Good- 
enough left Greenville for the woods at the head of Moose- 
Nothing was subsequently heard of 
him until last week, a skeleton, supposed to be that of the 
missing man, was discovercd with both hands caught in a 
bear trap. He had evidently in some way got his hands 
caught in the jaws of the trap, and being unable to remove 
them, and no assistance being near, died of starvation. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 

$3 25 | ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
400 | the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
co who care to preserve their individuality in 





8 50 " MABIE, TOBD & BARD, 

4% 180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

375 | CC® Goops are Soup sy First Crass Dealers 

4 50 

8 2 Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 







For Hunting, Fishing, Canoe 
pany ge oy ete They are 
easy e and v jur- 
able. Made to order a vent 
ety of styles, and war- 
"& ranted the jue arti- 
’ cle. Send for price list. 


MARTIN 8S. HUTCH- 
INGS, Dover, %. H. P. 
ANTHONY. 





Boston, H. C ‘aque ia Ty Gly, Pri 
ate . ~Ve . . ’ \- 


Consider the foregoing, keep in mind the 
races, and who will dispute the inexorable logic of the 
adduced through the eutter’s performance in the Seawan- 
haka matches? 


¥ the following, well rubbed in 
twice a day, for three or four days: Sublimed sulphur, 
1dram; balsam of Peru,1dram; lard, 2 ounces; repeat in a week. 
2. Nhe quassia wood wash will not injure the eyes. 
sulphur soap will not fade the coat. 4. Your dog should not be used 
for stock purposes until 144 to 2 years old. 5. ‘‘The Management 
and Diseases of the Dog,” by Woodroffe Hill. 


8. Castile or 


We can furnish it; 


First treatment brought away 
customer 


rfect 
Will not touch 

Ans. Feed often with a small quan- 
added a little lime water, increasing 
the latter until the food is retained. You can safely repeat the areca 
nut, which will be necessary unless all the tapeworm was expelled. 
Should she pass any more of it, carefully examine it to see if you 
can find the head, as unless this is brought away it will again trouble 


ys 


There is no article which so richly 
deserves the entire confidence of the community as Brown’s Bron- 


cH1AL Trocues. Those suffering from Asthmatic and Bronchial 


nose who follow the 
Thus, the 
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J. PALMER ONEIL & CO., 


68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED (STATES FOR THE 





Westley Richards 


Hammerless Gun. 


Manufactured by WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., London, England. (Established 1820.) ° 
INVENTORS AND SOLE OWNERS OF THE ANSON & DEELEY HAMMERLESS LOCK WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY BOLT. 
Making the Safest, Simplest and Most Durable Breech-Loading Gun to-day in Use. 


SAFEST, because the triggers are effectually bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or close the gun. SIMPLEST, because the lock contains fewer pieces (only four) than any 


other gun. 


MOST DURABLE, because the four parts are very strong, and the swivel and bridle—the weakest parts in the ordinary lock—is entirely dispensed with. 


The Anson & Deeley hammerless lock bas been subjected tu the severest test, having been fired EIGHTY THOUSAND times in a wear and tear trial without cleaning, and witheut 


showing any evidence of wear. 
From every quarter unsolicited come testimonials of the excellence of these guns. We 


“The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun exeels any gun that I have ever used.”"—Grorar W. Brown, 


Conneautville, Pa. 

“The action is simply perfect; there is no possibility of accidental discharge.” —E. J. CARPENTER, 
Cincinnati, O. 

“The Hammerless Westley Richards works to a charm, and brings the ducks right out of the sky.” — 
CHARLES J. CLARKE, Winnows Point Shooting Club. : 

“The little seven-pound Westley Richards Hammerless Gun, purchased from you last summer, has 
given entire satisfaction. For hard sheoting, easy manipulation, and perfect safety. it cannot be 
excelled. I used but three drams of powder and one ounce of shot throughout the entire season, killing 
my birds as clean in September as first of October.’’"—ALEx. REyNoups, JR., Kittaning, Pa. 


“The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from: you has been the admiration of all my 
friends. I consider it much the best hammerless gun, and recommend all sportsmen who can afford the 
luxury of a perfect gun to buy a Westley Richards Hammerless.”’—Patrick Henry, Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Anson & Deeley action is made in its perfection by Westley Richards & Co. 


quote a few extracts: 

“I find perfect east in manipulating the gun, and absolute safety secured from accidental discharge 
by the automatic safety bolt, which never fails to go to safety when the lever is moved to open or close 
tae gun. You know how prejudiced | have been against hammerless guns. Well, 1 am thoroughly 


| subdued, and I unhesitatingly say it is ‘the gun of the future.’”’—I. R. Srayroxy¥ Secretary Allegheny 
| County Sportsmen’s Association. " 


‘I feel as if I ought to let you know how the 10-bore, 94lbs., 30in. Westley Richards Hammeriess 
works. At the target with four and a quarter drams of Orange Lightning powder No. 6, and one and a 
quarter ounces No. 8 shot, I can get over 400 pellets in a 30-inch circle, 40 measured yards, every time, 
with beautiful distribution and wonderful penetration. With the same eharge of powder and one and 
a quarter ounces No. 5, it is sure death to ducks at fifty yards every time. I made two successive shots 
at single mallards sitting on the water at 76 and & yards, and killed both times, and this with the above 
light load in paper shells. A mallard flying at 50 yards drops as if struck by lightni Let me thank 
you for having furnished me what I have so long ben looking for, i. e., a gun that suited me in every 
way. I’ve got it now and money cannot buy it.” —F. W. Corrie, Lincoin, 11]. 


s 
We have just received a large invoice of these matchless weapons in all grades and gauges, including the smaller bores, 14, 16 and 2?-gauge, and can fill all orders promptly, or will 


import to special order without extra charge. Our stock of 
hammers, 


ine Goods is without exception the largest in this country. Constantly on hand, bargains in fine second-hand guns with 
New catalogue now ready containing illustrations and prices of all new and useful implements. 





1882. 


12-Gauge. 
Slbs. 





REMINGTON’S 





1882. 


10-Gauge. 
9lbs. 


DOUBLE GUN. 


The latest and best gun yet produced. They are made of the best material,.with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan. 
They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored. In 
beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled. 


PRICE 


LIST. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 91bs. 


Plain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - - - - - - . - - : $45 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, - - - - : - - - - - = 65 00 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - - - - - - 65 00 
English Walnut S ock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Dam scus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - - - . - - - 76 00 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, - : - - - 85 00 


HIGHER GRADE GUNS MADE TO ORDER. 
Ask your dealer to send for sample. Send for [llustrated Catalogue. 


E. REMINGT 


P. O, BOX 2987. 


ON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York Citv. 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 








ERyvsiPetag, 
Ringworm, 
Barsers’ 
itcH, 
REONESS OF 
Nose 
AND 
Face, 
Burne, 


ENNOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN 


For Canada and the United States. 
Published monthly by 


THE GREAT SINGLE BREECH-LOA DER. 





rem FIETLF,” 10 and 12-Gauge. 


This gun, which from its wonderful adaptation to all kinds of field shooting, we have named ‘“‘The Field,”’ leaves nothing 
to be desired in the way ofa le breech-loader. really the only smgle breech-loader worth having. It has Scott top lever, 
pistol grip, rebounding lock, an tent fore end, is beautifully finished. For strength, convenience, penetration, and in 
act for all practical purposes it is just as good as the best double-barrel gun. We have sold the bulk of all the single b: eech-loading 
guns used in this country for the past four years. The reason is that the top lever action as combined with other features in the 
“Field” gun is the * correct one, and other single guns are successfully sold only as they resemble ours. Persons with ordinary 
prudence will not hesitate long as to which to choose, particularly as the ‘‘Field” gun costs but a trifle any way, and no more than tne 





imitauons. ‘Aten 
P, O. Box 1114. 


J. & W. TOLLEY'S BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUNS, 


WITH HAMMERS OUT OF THE LINE OF SIGHT. 


H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street. New York. . 








Sigmiare” GARG... 22.65 cecccccesess $120.46 @* For the sums named the guns can be placed on the cars in New 
MAE Ss oon cokkboek ReecalWe 137.35 ft 10-bores extra. . . .$10.80 York all paid in eight weeks from order reaching us. A comparison of 


WEEE A> | finqeaicedancibeeei bo idadedeasotsectanscsaase plate 167.40 these P ices, with those — in the gun scores for really fine 
guns of first-rate quality will result in your ordering direct 





MGW GG. VENOM, Fr. Ga Bel rare coe oo ec ccngadendegseerccncvcncdsssuse duce 198.10 Englis 
TERMS: A draft n full with the order. 


Office—No. 210 St. James Street, 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Apnual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. | Pioneer Works, Birmingham, Eng., and also No. 1 Conduit St., Regent St ,W , London. 








Map of the Adirondacks. 


Revised Edition. 





PRICE, $1.00. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


The Hunting Sight 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 


Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
— containing full description. Ad- 
ress, 


WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





uses Brass or Paper Shells; center 





THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 





ree POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 
SON-RA™'GELEY LAKES REGION, including aul 
the lakes, ponds and rivers of that famous country 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticut 
river, Connecticut and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.: 
cloth bound. Price, t-paid, by mail, 50 cente, 
CHARLES A. J. FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 
ufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have more room in our factory and ter facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the ag award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Paper Shot Shel's, Brecch-Loading Cannou, &e. 


} Our Shells cannot be excelled by any inthe country. Our 
{| Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete Yacht 

Cannon in the world. 
; SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND 3,TARGET RIFLE, MODEL .OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. a 


2 <7, WITH PISTOL CRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 
For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the “MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for accuracy, con- 
vevience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 

































CHOUE,  ARTUMA. ,BEQUONITIS. 
Oe ee re eee 
Priam Peabo ie 


EMiINGTON No. 


from the manufactory. 
NO AGENTS. IMPORT DIRECT FROM 


ONE MINUTE FROM REGENT CIRCUS. 






cee Fae a “N= 5 


Single-Barrel Shot-Gun, Only $10.00. 


This is the cheapest and best ~- in Led market, steel yapeete, 28 or 82in. long, 16-gauge, American walnut stock, fine finish throughout. Weight 6}¢ibs., 
re. Every gun warranted. 


E. G. KOENIG, 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
Cc. BB. WiLEBINSOoOnN, 





MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 








W. D. CHAPMAN & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF TROLLING BAITS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 





- - Gee 


FISHING TACKLE OF ALL KINDS. 
80 PATTERNS OF BAITS MADE. 


THERESA, N. Y. 


“BOLE 30 


BRANCH FACTORY: 


BROCKVILLE, Ont. 





(ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTKIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the 
8 subjected ¢ to a process that renders the shells pateeeees pliable, and capable of withstanding iree 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
k their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 






ROSEW 
PAPHR AND = 
LOADERS, 
BRASS CAP EXTRACTORS 
hs AND 
SHOT SHELLS. 3 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADIN 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 2 
NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New Yorx Acznrs: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Pactric Coast Acents: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Orieans Acrents; A. BALDWIN & . 
AGeEnts yor Suor Suetts: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mase. 
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BLOCK SAPETY HAMMERLESS, With Crystal Aperiares. 


The only Hammerless showing position of hammers ataglance. The only Hammerless having fixed firing pins, thus preventing 


smoke and dirt entering the lock. In others the aperture through breech to lock is open, the hammer and striker being one piece. 


1876—PHILADELPHIA, MEDAI. AND DIPLOMA. 1878—PARIS, SILVER MEDAL. 


1879—SYDNEY, FIRST, AND HIGHLY COMMENDED FOR MANUFACTURE. 1881— 


MELBOURNE, SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL AND FIRST ORDER OF MERIT. 


CoGSWELL AND Harrison, 142 New Bond Street -and Strand, London.—‘After careful con- 
sideration of the merits or otherwise of the various systems of Hammerless Guns now 
before the sporting public, our opinion, formed sixteen months since, remains unchanged, 
that the principle of your top lever gun with the safety tumbler-block has many ad- 
vantages over any other gun we know of at present; we consider with the extreme safety 
secured, together with the sound principle on which the gun is formed, will make it a 
general favorite in the future. As far as we are personally concerned we like the prin- 
ciple so much that we have adopted the system.” 


Caprain Bocarpus.—‘‘As evidence of the durability of your guns, I have shot one gun over 
50,000 times. I used your triplex action in my two recent matches with Mr. Pennel, 
winning both times; also in my match with Captain Shelley, at which time I scored 84, 
the highest score on record; and in the international match with Aubrey Coventry, Esq., 


for £1,000, which I won, killing 70 out of 100—all 30 yards rise.” 


THE Field says:—“The match will be handed down as one of the most exciting contests ever 
witnessed.” 


“GREAT Pickon Matcu.—Captain Bogardus, in his recent match with Mr. Rimmel, of Eng- 
land, used his new W. & C. Scott & Son’s *Block Safety” Hammerless, and 
killed 99 out of 100—80 yards rise.”—Forest and Stream, New York. 


C. M. Starx.—‘‘The Scott Hammerless is the very best shooting gun I ever owned or have 
seen shot both for closeness and penetration.” 


LATEST VicToRY FOR THE Scott HAMMERLESS.—Match between Mr. Chas. Mucalaster, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. E. C. Murphy, N. Y., for $1,000 a side. 


Constantly receiving fresh invoices of these guns of all sizes. 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR CIRCULARS OF DIFFERENT MAKES. 


AGENTS FOR 






Absolute Safety! 


Patent Block Safety Lock. 


This gun is always safe from any accidental dis- 
charge. In opening the gun for loading, the block 
safety A, interposes between hammer B and 
striker E, which is only removed when the trigger 
is pulled. The drawing is intended to show the 
oscars hammer as accidentally aischarged, other than 
by the trigger and caught by the block safety. 

Lonpvon Field, Nov. 1st, 1879.—“The principle accords with our ideas of what is wanted to 
make the hammerless gun safe.” 

Land and Water, Nov. 10th, 1879.—‘‘The great improvement lies in the New Tumbler Safety 
Block; this being worked by the triggers only, supposing the hammer from any cause 
should fall, without the trigger being pulied, the projection on the hammer 
falls into the Safety Block, and so prevents anexplosion. The gun is on the favorite 
top lever action, and the cocking arrangement is exceedingly simple and smooth-working.” 

Rev. W. J. RarnsrorD, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 2d, 1879.—“I have used many guns, by many 
makers, and certainly your New Premier Hammerless is the hardest hitter I have put to 
my shoulder.” 

Capt. BoGarpvs says:—“No gun can excel mine in shooting. The Block Safety is perfect.” 


Great INTERNATIONAL PiGkon SHooTinG. Monaco, Feb, 18, 1882,—Grand Prix du Casino, 
86 competitors, comprising the best shots in the world. Sig. Guidicini (the most noted 
shot in Italy), won the 8,000 frs. prize with a pigeon gun by W. & C. Scott & Son. 


We call attention to a few of their leading hammer guns, viz: their New Trap Gun; their 
Star quality gun with Prize Compensating Lump; their New Triplex Lever Grip Pigeon 
Club Gun. Superior quality in hammers and hammerless. Their highest quality is 
marked ‘‘The Premier Quality” between name and address. No guns are genuine unless 
marked in full W. & C. Scott & Son. 





THE TWO BEST GUNS IN THE WORLD. 





Harrinoeton & Richardson Hammerless 


ts the highest achievement of American gun enterprise. Th nate is equal to the finest London Premier guns, and the fitting is closer, every part being made by machinery to a gauge. For close 


hard cera in the world can excel them. In ae respect equa 
Mr. Deeley.. The rubber butt plate is of the most exquisite 


to imported hammerless guns costing 
esign, and all the lines are in the finest taste. Size—12-gauge, 74 to 


ice the ane are made on the Anson & Deeley patent, and the work is inspected 
Albs. 


e. 1, Laminated steel barrels, outline engraving........ .....0:.0--2cescceeeeeeceeceeeeeneneeeneees = = | NG. 3, Seman No: 2. but finer in all points. ..... 5.5... ¢5-sc0ds nessie. ssveisdecesiscasensececs seanteall $200 00 


2, Damascus barrels, good scroll engraving, selected StOCKS.............cseeeeeceeeeecceeeeseees 


4, Premier quality, every part made with the most scrupulous care, and most exquisite finish, 800 00 





The Daly Gun 


Has been in the market for ten years, and has the largest sale of any strictly first-class gun in the country. Hundreds have been in the hands of professional hunters for years, and_ are as sound to-day as 


when thay mere | bought. C. R. » Manufacturer of a rifle barrels, New Haven 
.. Here 


Ihave shot it 2,000 times and the action is as strong and tight as when received. The gun is a beauty and the admiration of all my f 


No. 42, Scott Action, Di 
5 Same as No, 58, with 8 pin locks and engraved moun and ornamental rubber butt 


60, Samé style as No. 55, fine laminated steel or Damascus barrels, fine engraving and chequering, first-class workwanship..............--+00+00ce0gee esse eeseseseeeteebeeeeuuucePaceuerceenes Wand 12g. 
100 “Diamond Quality.’’—The most superbly finished gun in the marker, every part of the finest quality and most elegant workmanship, and equal in every respect to the finest London Guns, 


Damascus barrels, bar See See Sn POU TIED CNS GUN GUOUNNON TID. 50 5.0-n = do cpc.ce 50s gi50 Gags saseccccnsce cots capgmgs > \Gegee en cds ogies ae mcangatins owl anil «++-10 an 
as No. 42, with Purdy double bolt and horn butt plate... ... 2.2.0... econ cece eee w ee ence ee eeeee oi 





iy 
Ct., has shot one over 20,000 times in showing his invention, and it is sound as a dollar and hasn't had one cent of 
:—Jefferson, Texas, Aug. 19, 1882. ‘The Charles Daly Gun I bought in 1880 is the most-perfect owe saw. A microscope cannot detect the slightest flaw in the fitting. 
en 
d 


.— Wa. T. WARE. 


10 and 12 g. 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 


5 W. & C. Scott & Son’s 
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